EFIES 
COSTLY’ 


Most satisfactory SIZING and CLOTH FINISHING results are obtained with the “less costly” starches 
liquefied by ARCY into a uniform, thin boiling solution. ARCY is the ONLY ENZYMIC product of its 
kind which has stood the test of time. Results are definite and ARCY costs so little to use. 
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Take the “OFFENSIVE” 
Trust! 


=with Trave 


lers you can 


No need to “wait and see what happens’ with travelers 
of questionable . quality. Equip now with U. §S. Ring 
Travelers and thus take OFFENSIVE action against losses 


in time and goods from travelers not so exactly designed 


ai -and built for ALL-OUT War Production. 
: U. S. Travelers are the result of years of specialization, 
ae developed to meet definitely the needs of today—that is 
ar why they are the choice of s any experienced textile 
a } y are the choice Of SO Many experienced textile 
operators. 
sa @ Sold under the trade names i 
Bowen Round Point Bowen Patented 
Travelers Bevel Edge 
Bowen Square Point Bowen Patented 
rravelers Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Improved Bowen Improved 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 5S. Ring 
1 Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no ul 
angular édges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 
ne in throwing rayon and silks—no fly waste in the spinning Ps 
and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
a cae Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
yf : and counts of yarns. Bowen Flat, Oval and Round. Wire Travelers 
PROVIDENCE. R. IL. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
| T. L. Maynard William P. Vaughan and William H. Rose Oliver B. Land 
P,. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Georgia ; 
Published Semi-Monthly by.Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 7 


advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. March ?. 1897. 
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Information about winding designed to show improvements : i 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation : 
, WINDING BOBBINS OF GLASS _ into the bottom of the V slot, with the re- Seven winds are recommended for nylon, 
‘g sult that the discs turn with the yarn, with- with a spindle speed of 2250 to 2500 r.p.m. 


YARN (No. 90 Winder) 


While we feel that more experience is neces- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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out friction or chafing. The amount of ten- 
sion applied is controlled by the band 


s Ye 


Full bobbin diameter should not be more 
than twice the empty’ bobbin diameter. 


3 


4 sary before we can make definite recom- attached to the Compensator Arnmi; this Better control of tension is obtained by 
a mendations, the following suggestions will acts as a brake on the discs when tension is winding from cones instead of from spools, 
hi be helpful to mills starting out to weave released and the Compensator Arm goes up. since there is too much variation in tension By 
_ fabrics with glass yarn. The two principal | from outside to inside of the spool (particu- 40 
objectives of these suggestions are: Bobbin Diameter larly when drawing from under the head). 2 
1. Elimination of friction that will cause Due to the variation in tension between Humidity ‘aotae 
2 wear, by passing the yarn, while it is un- the barrel of the bobbin and the outside a i 
Nylon reacts critically. to changes in hu- 
der tension, over revolving contact points, diameter, it is recommended that the full ats ie : iz 
midity. Humidity should be as high as pos- <a 
rather than stationary. diameter be not more than twice the empty eS. 
sible to reduce troubles due to static. Most 
| 2. Elimination of static, by replacing all bobbin diameter. ee 
fixed porcelain or glass contact points with 2 = a 
metal or revolving contacts. Of course, a’ @. 
3 high percentage of humidity should. be 
¢ 
maintained in the winding room. Le 
Tension 
When winding overend from cones, the WINDING BOBBINS FOR NYLON 
Seg Controlled Rotating Disc Tension makes it FABRICS (No 90 Winder) ae 
possible to operate at higher speeds than 1g 
with unrolling spools Uniform tension is vital for the successful “ag 
This tension consists of ¢wo- discs. fixed .. Winding of nylon yarns and minimum ten- ae 
face to face, around which.the yarn makes “0? 38 desirable. Since nylon generates a 
one complete wrap. Tension draws the yarn ‘Static when in contact with porcelain or er 
glass, contact points should be metal. ae 
4 Finger Tension =e 
e The regular steel Finger Tension has been a 
giving good results. A maximum of twenty 
grams of tension 1s recommended to obtain | ae 
a firm bobbin for satisfactory weaving. 
Because of the minimum tension with Sometension brackets have a porcelain a 
a which nylon is wound, it is important that fsuide directly above the tension. It is tea 
ui the cord holding the tension weights be per- best to replace this by a metal pigtail : ie 
Suide similar to that shown e 
- mitted to slide without friction over the pin 8 th * 
photograph. 
or hook mounted on the Tension Bracket. Doe 
Most No, 90 brackets have a wide casting mills are operating winding rooms with less aig 
to support this cord; this should be re-. than 65% relative humidity, but it will a 
placed with a finished pin or revolving col- help to run with high humidity Bib, 
; lar to allow the cord to slide easily. Better results in weaving and better on 
a : quality of fabric can be obtained by letting a 
nylon yarn stand for conditioning in a hu- a 
The Porcelain Thread Guide need not be midified area for a period of 18 to 24 hours “na 
| changed, since, with overhead supply, the immediately before winding. Finished bob- S 
r The discs rotate with the yarn, and _ slight contact between yarn and guide is bins should also be conditioned for 18 to 24 =? 
fFension 1s controlled by the strap at- not enough to cause trouble. Underneath hours in the weave room immediately be- Bes 
tached to the Compensator Arm, (The ant the th E a 
S sed, because ore weaving. xperim S$ Cé me 
Suard around the Shelf Bracket pre- PI y periments Can be made. to 
vents. yarn. ballooning off a full cone additional wrap, of yarn around the guide determine the conditioning time that gives a 
from striking the bolts and nuts. will create static. the best results. a 
See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK = 
“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER.FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” ER 
3 PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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DAY AND NIGHT... 
... the work goes on. 
This recent photograph 
of one part of the Bar- 
ber-Colman Plant typi- 
fies that spirit which has 
altered our usual work- 
ing and sleeping houts, 
to the end that produc- 


tive capacity may never 
be idle. 


TERIEL 


Barber-Colman Plant Works Day and Night, to Meet 
(ncreasing Needs for B-C Products in War Materiel Production 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 

One of the Barber-Col- 
man Products used in 
wat materiel plants, to 
speed the processing, 
lower the production 
cost, and maintain the 
quality of needed fabrics 
of many kinds. The man- 
ufacture of parts for 
these machines goes for- 
watd on a full time 
schedule, 


BARBER-COLMAN- COMPANY 


Bec KR Ue Be Bs 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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YOU ARE 
APT TO THINK SO 


When nature produces perfect fac- standard yarn produced by Daycos is nance cost and step up production Bri. 
similes, the result is so uniform you due to the fact that their smooth sur- of more uniform High Standard Yarn. 
often think you are seeing double... face has the proper coefficient of fric- 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


and with Dayco Tempered Roll Cover- . tion which is inherent in materials of TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
ings on the job, your production of which they are made. The result! No The Originators and Pioneers of ae 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 4 
yarn is so uniform you are apt to think lapping up—less ends down! Further- i 
you are secing double. But you're not! more, Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings ae 
. . GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
You are merely seeing the actual re- do not flatten, distort or groove. Woodside Building . . . Greenville, S. C. Bel i 
sult of Daycos’ improved drafting. Unaffected by the vagaries of Spring- 
Ihe greater uniformity of high Summer's heat, all-season Daycos DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. Bes 
reduce *“*‘down time,”’ decrease mainte- 38 Pearl Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
aA 
2. No 
ends down. 
jcosts. 


4. Lowernet rol 


5. Long service 
10. resisting: ction. Jat LL COVERINGS-LOOM St 
iece tubular constry 


naffected b 


12. Produce more yniform yor": 
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WITH DAYCOS —_— 
ON THE JOB 
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MADE BY THE WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ¥-BELTS 
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git? ou POSTED On 
pND SERVICES 


A NEW TEXTILE FINISHING AGENT 
COMBINING QUALITY WITH ECONOMY 


This new synthetic softening agent gives 
a full, mellow hand when employed in 
the usual finishing methods. The finish 
desired from natural fats may be closely 
duplicated. It is suitable for back starch- 
ing, back filling and mangle and quetch 
finishing. It may be used as a pure finish 


or combined with starches and gums. 


As a saturated hydrocarbon sulfonate, 
Du Pont “Avitone” does not turn vellow 
or become rancid during storage of the 
finished fabrics. They remain clean and 


fresh. Whites stay white, colors bright. 


Du Pont “‘Avitone’” is made from raw 
materials available within the United 


States. Its low alkalinity and high stabil- 


ity help reduce processing problems to a 


minimum. 


The low cost per pound and the high 
concentration of “Avitone’™’ place it on an 
advantageous cost basis in comparison 


with sulfonated fats. 


For both economical and quality finish- 
ing, have a Du Pont technical representa- 


tive assist you in carrying out trials. 


NYLON ACIDS 
PEROXIDES 
WETTING AGENTS SIZING 
FIRE RETARDANTS 

MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


DU PONT PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


DYESTUFFS 

AGENTS 
FINISHING AGENTS 
WATER REPELLENTS 


RAYON 

SOLVENTS 
CLEANING AGENTS 
SCOURING AGENTS 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


*“Avitone’ is du Pont’s trade-mark for its hydrocarbon sulfonate textile softening agent. 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America’, every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red network 
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WAR SCHEDULES 
suffer if machine lubrication 
is inadequate. For TEX TILE 
MACHINERY there are... 


...SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 


OILS affording efficient q 
spindle lubrication, low tem- 4 
perature and absence of 7 
power loss: also NO-DRIP | 
LUBRICANTS with non- 


throw stability for correct. 
top roll lubrication. For full 
information, or lubrication 
counsel (including Knitting 
Machinery), write nearest 
Sinclair Office, or Sinclair : 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 


Write for “The Service Factor’ —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SPINNING FRAMES (Saco-Lowell) in 
plant of Texas Textile Mills, Dallas. 
Sinclair lubricants used. 


~ 
" 


a 
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SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street Riatto BLDG 573 West Peacutree Street 
CHICAGO New Yor« Ciry KANSAS City ATLANTA 


Fair BUILDING 
Fr. WorTH 
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Blunt Discussion Labor Relations 


“Andrew. Laird 


R. RUTHVEN, President of the University of 
Michigan, in discussing the current struggles be- 
tween individual freedom and regimentation, said 

that “the safety of democracy in America requires not 
only an immediate tightening of its defenses, but more 


“Our people must become intolerant of ignorance, greed 
and injustice. They must reaffirm their belief in the 
equality, brotherhood and moral responsibility of man, 
examine objectively our successes and failures, as a na- 
tion, and dedicate their lives anew to the task of improv- 
ing our efforts to govern ourselves.” | 

These quotations are good to keep in mind in thinking 
of the continuing conflict in the held of labor relations. 
This conflict, which had its origin in ignorance and greed 
and injustice, continues to be motivated by these factors, 
grown more powerful as the opposing forces have grown. 


Force Cannot Solve Problems 


This conflict cannot be settled by law or by the power 
of force. Arbitraments of such a conflict can finally pro- 
duce an armistice. Blind and unintelligent force has never 
settled anything. Intelligence, unselfishness and justice 
are the arbiters which finally mediate a lasting peace. 

Opposing forces storming the halls and corridors of 
Congress canont secure peace. The boards and commis- 
sions formed out of partisan political groups cannot. for- 
mulate plans for industrial peace. They, too often, con- 
sider prejudices and political expediency in making their 
decisions. They, too often, consider only the economic 
problems involved and fail to see or comprehend the 
clashing philosophies which are so powerfully active. 
They are, often, too fearful to decide in any manner ex- 
cept as that their decision will embarrass them least. 

In our society, there are at present too much ignorance, 
greed and unintelligent emotionalism attempting to work 
out progressive plans for human guidance. Societal engi- 


neering, although it has made rapid strides in establishing 


its values, is still regarded by too many people as a pro- 
tessional fad. 
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Every one regards himself as an expert in interpreting 
the motives of mankind. Thos. G. Spates, Director of 
Industrial Relations of the General Foods Corp., says 
that there are three general professions devoting them- 
selves to the subject of human relationships. The first of 
these professions is the law, the second is medicine, and 
the third is the profession of personnel administration, or 
societal engineering. 

We do not attempt to plead our own case in court or 
to enter into contracts without the lawyer’s advice; we 
do not attempt to diagnose and treat our own illness, or 
those of our family. We consult the doctor and follow his 
advice rigidly. In the field of human relations in indus- 
try, no one is consulted because every man is an authority 
on handling people. 

Some one could be an authority in every industry, if he 
would spend as much time in preparing for the job of 
industrial engineering as the lawyer or the doctor has 
spent in preparing for his profession. The drug clerk or 
prescriptionist handles medicine every day and yet no one 
seriously ill would want a drug clerk or prescriptionist to 
diagnose and handle his case. 


Leaders Need Specialized Training 


Too many industrialists, on the one hand, and too 
many leaders of labor on the other, are woefully incapaci- 
tated in trying to interpret industrial relations. This 
statement may not be true in specific instances but it is 
true as a general statement. If this is a true statement, 
that it requires a person scientifically trained in human 
engineering to understand the motives and actions of peo- 
ple, is it any wonder that so many conflicts occur again 


and again; is it any wonder why, when these conflicts are 


once settled, they do not stay settled? 

The statements made so far are a serious reflection on 
no one. It is a common and accepted erroneous fact of 
life that any one can handle the humanities of people. 
Again most people in industry today are too busy with 
other things to give proper study and consideration to 
this problem. 
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Industry for this reason has failed to keep abreast of 


the times. It has failed to direct its industrial relations 
policies sufficiently in keeping with the growth and de- 
mands of society. While it is and has been progressive 
there has been a social lag on the part of some of its 
members that has made some compulsions and directions 
necessary. We shall not go into any controversial state- 


ments to prove this. We shall only mention a few legal 


measures to show that there has been a social lag on the 
part of some members of the industrial group. 

We shall mention the Workman’s Compensation Law 
passed in Wisconsin in 1911 and then a nation-wide 
sweep of this Act. The Child Labor Amendment declared 
unconstitutional, the National Recovery Act, the Fair 


and obliquities of mankind. Some serious and able men 
who really appreciated the problems of labor, set to work 
to solve them. Soon these able leaders were joined by 
other leaders who saw in thé solutions a fine field for 
exploitation and graft and political power, and personal 
aggrandizement. 

The original charters and purposes of labor organiza- 
tions were fine in their sentiments and noble in their 
purposes. However, when economic selfishness and politi- 
cal power became dominant, too often these sentiments 
and purposes were forgotten. Too often, a solution, which 
should bring a coordination of factions and a co-operation , 
of purposes, intensifies the breach and narrows the possi- 


bilities for co-operation. 

Under the emotionalism of the “New Deal” and the 
exigencies of the war, reason and righteousness are some- 
times hard to justify in the present plans and purposes of. 


Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healy Act, the Social 
Security Act and dozens of alphabetical aids in executing 
so-called social ideas—the Department of Labor, the Na- 


roe = 


tional Mediation Board, the War Labor Board and many 
State laws and regulations compelling observation and 
comphiance. 

In making the above statements, it would be manifestly 


labor, Efforts that do not remove prejudices, and promote 
intelligence; efforts that do not produce friendly and 
unselfish co-operation are questionable in any social prob 
lem. 


unfair to say that all members of industry lagged until 
they were driven into action. In every industry, there 
have always been industrial statesmen—-men who have 
been motivated by intelligence and social ideals. There 
have been too many of the other type and the lag became 
so great that compulsion had to, be used and often this 
has proven unsatisfactory. 


Too many people think that this country should pat- 
tern its labor policies after those of England or Sweden, 
or some other foreign nation. The United States is a de- 
mocracy operating under a Constitution and a Bill of 
Rights, the principles of which make it have a different 
social outlook on life from any other nation in the world. 
Its broad and expansive territory, its physical diversity, 
its heterogeneity of population—all indicate the impossi- j 
bility and the impracticability of regimentation. Freedom y 
Labor, in its rise to its place of prominence, has vio- of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom in action are : 
lated, at some time, practically every law of societal or natural expressions in the desires of mankind. | 
industrial engineering. It has been dominated almost en- : 4 
tirely by the economic and the political. Man-is a social Exploitation By Labor Masters 
being first and foremost and the social phase of labor, as : 
it fits itself into the pattern of life, has been studied only 


Labor Leaders Economic and Political 


If some people have thought that the employers of 


labor restricted these freedoms, and perhaps in some cases 7 
‘identally, if considered at all. Just as many-of the ol 
incidentally, they have, then it is equally true that the regimentation 
‘2 methods of management have become antiquated and out- 


and control by the labor masters now are more restrictive 
than those of the employers ever were. No exploitation 
of the employer has ever approached the exploitation de- 
manded and secured by many of the labor leaders today. 
| refer to charges for interviews, initiation fees and dues 
that must be paid regardless of the Bill of Rights. There . 
are also imbedded in their philosophy, principles which 4 
unlawfully limit a man’s right to work. This is distinctly 
undemocratic. 


‘moded, so have many of the policies of labor become 
antiquated and outmoded. The leaders, by and large, 
have little or no conception of social Values. 

Labor is a more recent arrival in the political field as 
an influential and determinative factor. It has in its ranks 
many of the finest people in the world, but as yet many 
lack the finesse and art of social appreciation, in legis- 
lation, hence they depend on the so-called leaders to rep- 
resent them politically. Even industrial leaders and man- 


agers, with their longer experience than labor in the art 
of government, too often, forget the social influence of 
business and motivate their acts politically and econom- 
ically. 

This article is an earnest attempt to be fair and con- 
structive in its endeavor to point to the causes and cures 
in the industrial conflict. : 

Management, in its organization, has been weak in that 
it has failed to plan for the proper handling of labor prob- 
lems. It regarded them for too long a period as of no 
great importance and as a necessary evil in industry. Be- 
cause of its indifference to them, or because of its lack of 
intelligence in handling them, labor in many cases has 
decided that it cannot get justice within its own organiza- 
tion, therefore, it must look outside. 

On the outside of any organization, there are always 
people who have plans and panaceas for all of the ills 


10 
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Many of the rules and regulations and much of the 
regimentation of the members of labor organizations. vio- 
late the principles of a democracy and a free people. 

Labor organizations, in this period, have approached a 
totalitarian for mof government. There is nod democracy 
in the rank and file. Those workers who subscribe to the 
present policies of labor organizations are under the su- 
preme control of dictators as completely as any of the 
foreign people. Such principles as are now employed are 
destructive of democratic ideals and the American Way 
of Life. 

It may be that labor organizations, as they are now 
constituted, have outgrown their day of usefulness. They 
began as corrective organizations and now they are politi- 
cal and financial organizations. The fact that within the 
ranks of organized labor there is much dissension. the fact 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Manufacturing Quality of Irrigated Cotton 


Malcolm E. Campbell 
Senior Cotton Technologist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


OR more than 15 years, the producers and shippers 
of irrigated American upland cotton have been faced 

with the problem of inducing American spinners to 
use and like such cotton. That they have not been entirely 
successful is illustrated only too clearly by the relative 
prices of irrigated and rain-grown cotton when landed at 
Southeastern and New England mills. For similar grades 
and staples, irrigated cotton has been bought for prices 
ranging from 100 to 300 or 400 points below those paid 
for rain-grown cotton. 

Is this situation due to whispering campaigns instituted 
by unscrupulous persons, or can it.be said that it repre- 
sents a true comparison of the manufacturing quality of 
the two growths? At the-request of both the growers of 
irrigated cotton and a number of manufacturers, the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture has endeavored to unearth the 
facts of the case. It is my purpose now to tell you some 
of the things that the Department has found out about 
the manufacturing quality of irrigated cotton, and after 
having taken stock of the matter, to suggest ways and 
means that may assist you in solving your problem. 

At this point, it should be brought out that the term 
“irrigated cotton” is an inadequate, if not unfortunate, 
choice of words to use in referring to the cotton produced 
in the Southwest. It bears an inference that the mere-fact 
that the water required for the growth of cotton out here 
comes from irrigation ditches rather than directly from 
the sky, is solely responsible for all the good or bad fea- 
tures of any bale of cotton produced. This, of course, is 
not true, as we all know that temperature, sunlight, type 
of soil, variety of seed, ginning efficiency, and other fac- 
tors all affect the quality of cotton. Then, too, it is well 
to remember that practically all cotton produced in Egypt 
is grown under irrigation, and in general this cotton seems 
to have been well received. 

In spite of these facts, however, the upland cotton 
grown in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and the upper 
Rio Grande Valley is called “irrigated cotton,” in keeping 
with the true American custom of assigning catchwords 
without always considering the effects. Because the term 
is so widely used, we shall continue to speak of “irrigated 
cotton” in our present discussion. 


Sources of Information 


Two methods have been employed in an effort to obtain 
an adequate answer to the question, “How does irrigated 


 *An address before the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
California-Arizona Cotton Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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men do not wish to seem too enthusiastic about a cotton 


made by the Department on material from the 1939 crop. 


cotton compare in manufacturing quality with rain-grown 
cotton?’ The first method consisted of carefully conduct- 
ed laboratory tests, made by experienced technologists 
and under controlled conditions, and the second, of ob- 
taining first-hand information directly from manufacturers 
who have used ‘irrigated cotton. Each method has its 
shortcomings, as well as its advantages. In many respects, 
however, one possesses what the other lacks, and a com- 
bination of the two methods has appeared to the Depart- 
ment to offer a fair opportunity of obtaining the desired 
information. 


In a laboratory test, it is not practicable to make more 
than a’small fraction of the materials that could be made 
from irrigated cotton. And in obtaining information from 
a manufacturer about his experience with such cotton, two 
facts must be kept in mind: First, no matter how large 
the mill or how experienced the manufacturer, he cannot 
have tried all kinds of cotton—even all kinds of irrigated 
cotton. Second, it must be realized that at least some mill 


that is cheap, when they know that too much enthusiasm 
might tend to raise the price of it. 


Some of you may be familiar with the laboratory tests 


A descriptron of the test methods used and the findings 
obtained have been published and for our purpose it will 
not be necessary to review them in detail. As each point 
relating to manufacturing quality is considered, the re- 
sults of the test will be discussed, and pertinent informa- 
tion obtained from manufacturers will be compared with 
the laboratory findings. 


As opportunities were presented during the past few 
weeks, visits were made to several mills, both in the 
Southeast and in New England, and the opinions of man- 
agers, superintendents, and research men were obtained 
with regard to irrigated cotton. Naturally, the identity of 
these mills must not be disclosed, and I shall avoid giving 
out definite details that might lead to their identification. 


Results of Tests and Discussions 


Let us now discuss the facts as brought out by the tests 
and in the talks with manufacturers. This may logically 
be done by considering some of the so-called prejudices 
that mill men have voiced in the past regarding irrigated 
cotton. To be specific, it has been said that irrigated 
cotton Is wasty, irregular, and weak; that the yarns spun 
from it are rough and neppy; that the fabrics are of poor 
appearance; that the cotton is “hard to spin’’; and that it 
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does not take dye properly. We shall consider these fac- 
tors about in that order, which is not necessarily the order 
of their importance. 

(1) Is irrigated cotton wasty? All cotton, of course, 
must pass through cleaning machines, which remove as 
waste most of the foreign matter, such as leaf, motes, 
sand, and so on, as well as some fiber, comprising nep or 
tangled fibers, and short fiber. But is irrigated cotton 
abnormally wasty, as compared with rain-grown cotton? 
The Government tests showed some difference between 
the two growths, but these differences were not clear cut 


‘nor always in the same direction. That is, the rain-grown 


For our present purpose, however, we shall assume that 
irregularity refers to staple length within an even-running 
lot of carefully classed cotton such as any mill would like 
to have. 

The cotton used in the laboratory tests can be consid- 
ered as falling in this category. These tests showed that 
the irrigated samples were slightly but rather consistently 
less unform in length than the rain-grown samples. The 
Delta samples were the most uniform, with the California 
samples second, and the Arizona-New Mexico-West Texas 
samples third. 


‘a Krom available information it is not possible to say 
cotton yielded less picker and card waste, grade for grade whether the slightly greater length variation of the irri- 
‘s in the 1-1/16 and 1-3/32-inch lengths, and the irrigated gated cotton samples was due to differences within and 
. cotton yielded less waste in the 1'¢-inch length. In re- between cotton bolls and plants in a field, or whether it 
oe gard to this amount of waste, the California cotton In was due to inefficiency in the operation of the gins. 


most cases was between the irrigated cotton from the 

Arizona-New Mexico-West Texas area and the rain-grown 

cotton from the Delta. | 
Few cotton mills have records to show picker and card 


It is clear, from this discussion, that the answer to the 
question is nearly as variable as the subject. In any 


4 event, it can be said that this element of length variability 
P is of secondary importance and by itself should give no 
réal cause for concern. 

a ls Irrigated Cotton Weak? 

a (3) Is irrigated cotton weak? This question can be 

— considered as referring to the strength of the fibers them- 


selves or to that of the yarns, cords and fabrics made 
from them. Both angles of the subject ate probably im- 
portant enough to be discussed at some length. 

In regard to yarn and cloth strength, mdst cotton mills 
fall into one of two groups: ((1) those that must meet 
definite strength specifications, such as manufacturers of 
tire cord, mechanical fabrics, and (of especial importance 
at present) fabrics of all kinds for war orders; and (2) 
those that do not have to meet any strength specifications. 


3 waste percentages. They do, of course, keep careful rec- The importance of strength to the first Bre is obvious. 
ords of the input and output, or the quantity of raw cot- In mills, fall In 
a ton consumed and thé weight of the goods manufactured... ®!°OUP: and all they want mm a cotton 15 one that will “run 
2 These records would reflect any important differences in well, and of which there is an ample supply at a low 
the amount of waste removed by the cleaning machines, 
a In our discussions with manufacturers, we did not hear __/® Our discussions with manufacturers we got a variety 
a any. complaints that the irrigated cotton was more wasty. of opinions regarding the strength performance of irri- 
xa One manufacturer who uses irrigated cotton for combed 

Ba fabrics was extracting an average quantity of comber 

ae waste from his cotton, with excellent results. The per- 

a centage of comber waste that a mill extracts is objective; 


that is, it is predetermined and controlled, to produce the 
desired cleanliness in the product. | 

To summarize our information regarding the relative 
wastiness of irrigated and rain-grown cotton, we may say 
that the relationship appears to vary somewhat, but no 
information was obtained from mills to indicate that irri- 
gated cotton was especially objectionable in this respect. 


ls Irrigated Cotton Irregular? 
(2) Is irrigated cotton irregular? The term “irregular- 
ity’ as applied to cotton has a number of meanings or 


implications. For example, it may be used to indicate 


variation between shipments of cotton, or it may refer to 
variation among bales in a given shipment, or again, 
among different portions of a single bale. It may refer to 
staple length, or to quality in general. 

With such a variety of meanings for a question, the 
difficulties of giving a simple, definite answer are obvious 


12 


vated cotton. In two large mills it was stated definitely 
that to meet specifications with irrigated cotton, they had 
found it necessary to use staples from 1/16 to 3/32-inch 
longer than the rain-grown cottons they were using satis- 
factorily. This, they said, killed any price advantage that 
might otherwise have attracted them to irrigated growths. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 


Illustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton Yarns. 


Machine has 30” diameter Cylinders with 
Rotary Packless joints, Graduated Drive permit- 
ting speed changes without over-run on Beams 
or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic Friction 
Control—Finger Tip Tension Control—Syphon 
Condensate removal with Individual Traps on 


FOR COTTON YARNS 


each Cylinder. Heavy Vibration Eliminating 
Frames. Counter Clocks for instant Stretch Cal- 
culations—Cut Marker—Cut Marker Indicators 
—Speed Tachometers—Combs and Comb ad- 
justments—Motor and Steam fittings. 


For better weaving Warps made efficiently 
and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 


~ARATION EQUIPMENT. 


- 


COCKER MACHINE 


GASTONIA 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Control of Package Size 


> 


Improves Strength and Evenness of Yarn 


\ 


EEPING yarn numbers uniform in size and break- yard is recommended, depending on the speed of produc- 


4 ing strength is a problem that requires constant tion and the weight of sliver desired at the card: For 
ie attention, even in the best equipped and best man- lighter sliver and slower production a 12 oz. lap will give 
Ta aged mills. The relation of the package size at each of — the best results. ’ 
- the preparatory processes, starting at the picker, to the Finished laps should all have the same total weight, re- kg 
= | gardless of the weight per yard and the difference in yard- 
a age. If a lap of 16 oz. to 18 oz. per yard is built up to 
wa the same vardage as a lap of 12 oz. per yard, the package 


is too bulky for efficient handling. The outside layers 
usually become so roughened that they must be wasted, 


3 or, if they are used, uneven yarn is almost certain to re- 
a sult. It is a relatively simple matter to set up change 
a knock-off gears for the various weights per yard of laps 
a being run, keeping the total weight of the laps uniform. 
a On the card, unless the sliver being made is less than 
a 35 grains per vard, it is advisable to use a 12-inch can to 
a eventual uniformity of the finished yarn is much more 
Pe. important than is generally recognized. 
a If the package is too large, an excessive amount of twist 


Is necessary to prevent breaking back in creels of the next 


‘ process. By proper package sizing, a normal amount of 
2 twist can be used, and a closer roll setting maintained, “ 
resulting in a strong, even yarn. 
In mills producing a variety of cotton yarn numbers, j 
troubles in later processes can be reduced if the weight 
per yard of each lap is carefully determined in relation to q 
the yarn number to be made from it and the quality of ‘ 
the cotton used. A relatively heavy lap should be pre- f 
pared for rapid production of coarse yarns, while a lighter : 
lap will give best results in the slower production of fine : 
yarns. 
Unless conditions in the picker room are under unusu- 
ally precise control, however, it is advisable to keep the ats oe as 
lap weight not less than 12 oz. per yard, since on any 
reduce the frequency of doffing and piecings, since all 
piecings cause uneven work. This same suggestion applies 
also to combers. 
When laps are being prepared for combers, the weight 
y | per yard should be established by tests made to determine 
4 what weight will run best on the type of comber being 
.: meet - * used. The weight should be as heavy as the comber can 
a af handle efficiently and as the yarn being made will allow. 
a Too light a lap will cause an unnecessary loss of produc- 
tion, 


At the drawings, it is advisable to use as large a can as 
practicable—limited, of course, by the floor space avail-_ , 
able and the weight of the sliver. Here again, the larger | 
the package, the fewer the piecings and resulting uneven- 
ness on slubber roving. 


lighter lap it is almost impossible to prevent the develop- 
ment of light and heavy places which cause uneven yarn 
in later processes. 

For coarse yarns, a lap weight of 14 oz. to 18 oz. per (Continued on Page 46) 
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for Actondiix Box 
Is Shuttle 


3 made 9765 Kinds 

of Shuttles for our 
own and other automatic 
looms More than 3500 of 
= these kinds are being currently sold a 


Draper Shuttles are custom-made to 


specifications for your particular weave 


= 


They are made on Precision Machines that 


make each Shuttle the exact duplicate of its mates 


In the best equipped Shuttle-making plant in America each 


: Draper Shuttle must pass through the hands of from 161 to 219 3 


machine operators and skilled workers and through from 96 to 
124 machines 


A Good Shuttle is 
First Aid to the Weaver 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia — Spartanburg S C 
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: The Best Shuttle-Maker tor your looms ts the maker r 
- who knows most about all sorts of weaving Le 
conditions — with the most experience in 
meeting the demands of every fabric | 
: As Loom Builders we have that 
knowledge and experience A 
We have 
d and 
d 
f 
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New Textile Minimum Wage Now 


40 Cents 


URSUANT to the Industry 
Committee No. 39, Administrator Walling of the 
Wage and Hour Division on April 2nd signed an 
order establishing a 40-cent wage minimum for the textile 
industry, as defined therein, effective April 20, 1942. 
Thus, in the space of three and one-half years since the 
Fair Labor Standards Act first became effective, the stat- 
utory wage minimum for the textile industry has ad- 
vanced from 25 cents to 40 cents per hour, reaching the 
maximum authorized under the Act. 
The text of this latest wage orde 
troduction, 


recommendation of 


r, eliminating the in- 
is given below. 


‘Part 619 Textile Indus- 


~Minimum Wage Rate in the ’ 
try. 

Wage order in the matter of the recommendation of In- 
dustry Committee No. 
Textile Industry. | 7 
(Introduction omitted) 


39 tor a minimum wage rate in the 


Now, therefore, 
619.1. 
mittee, 
proved. 


S 619.2 Wage Rate. Wages at a rate of not less than 
40 cents per hour shall be paid under section 6 of the Act 
by every employer to each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce in the Textile Industry. 


it is ordered, That: 
Approval of recommendation of Industry Com- 
The committee's recommendation is hereby ap- 


§ 619.3. Posting of Notices. Every employer employing 


any employees so engaged in commerce or in the produc- - 


tion of goods for commerce in the Textile Industry shall 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place in each de- 
partment of his establishment where such employees are 
working such notices of this order as shall be prescribed 
from time to time by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor. 


§ 619.4 Definition of the Textile 
purpose of this order the term * 


For the 
means: 


Industry. 
Textile Industry” 
(a) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread 
and all processes preparatory thereto, and the manufac- 
turing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and other finishing of 
woven fabrics (other than carpets and rugs containing 
any wool) from cotton, flax, jute, other 
silk, or any synthetic fiber, or 
these fibers; or 


vegetable ‘fiber, 
from 
from such mixtures of these 
(other than silk) as are specified in 
and (h); except the chemical manufac- 
turing of synthetic fiber and such related processing of 


grass, mixtures of 
fibers with 
wool or animal fiber 


paragraphs (g) 


16 


Per Hour 


yarn as is conducted 
synthetic fiber; 


in establishments manufacturing 


(b) The manufacturing of batting, wadding or filling 
and the processing of waste from the fibers enumerated in 
paragraph (a); 


(c) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing or other hin- 
ishing of pile fabrics or cords (except carpets and rugs 
containing any wool) from any fiber or yarn: 


(d) The processing of any textile fabric, 
this definition of this industry, into any of the following 
products: bandages and surgical gauze: bath mats 
and related articles; bedspreads; blankets; diapers; dish- 
cloths; scrubbing cloths and washcloths: 
low cases: 


included 


bags: 


sheets and pil- 
tablecloths, lunch-cloths and napkins; towels; 
window curtains; shoe laces and similar laces: 


(e) The manufacturing or 
lace from any fiber or yarn: 


finishing of braid, net or 


({) The manufacturing of cordage, rope or twine from 
any fiber or yarn including the manufacturing of paper 
yarn and twine; 


(g) The manufacturing, or processing of yarn (except 
Carpet yarn containing any acne wool) or thread by SYS- 
tems other than the woolen system from mixtures of wool 
or animal fiber (other than silk) with any of the fibers 
designated in paragraph (a), containing not more than 45 
per cent by weight of wool or animal fiber (other than 


silk ): 


(h) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing or 


other finishing of woven fabrics (other than carpets and 
rugs) from mixtures of wool or animal fiber (other than 
silk) containing not more than 25 per cent by weight of 
wool or animal fiber (other than silk), with any of the 
hbers designated in paragraph (a), with a margin of tol- 
erance of 2 per cent to meet the exigencies of manufac- 
ture; 


(1) The manufacturing, dyeing, finishing or processing 
of rugs or carpets from grass, paper, or from any varn or 
hber except yarn containing any wool but not including 


the manufacturing by hand or such products. 

§ 619.5 Scope of the Definition. The definition of. the 
Textile Industry covers all occupations in the industry 
which are necessary to the production of the articles spec- 
ined in the definition, including clerical,..maintenance. 
and occupations: Provided, however, 
That this definition does not include employees of an in- 


shipping, selling 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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In this emergency normal replacements must wait 


... but the preliminary studies, plans and specifica- 


tions for new and better equipment which will be 


urgently needed later should be started without 


delay. It is not too soon to “blueprint” your future 


requirements and to prepare for improvements a 
which will be essential to your security with the re- 4 
turn of a revived competitive market. Farsighted 
| planning to replace equipment which has become i 
inefficient and costly to operate and maintain will E. 
save valuable time and safeguard future profits. . 
Our engineers are anxious to keep you in close touch a 
. with improvements in methods and equipment... id 
; and to show you how these new developments can : 
be incorporated in your plans for the future. 7 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


| 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT WORK WEEK 


The Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity, following a canvass of employers, reported 

' that under certain conditions the 60-hour week 
might result in the maximum output with no no- 
ticeable effect on workers. With ample facilities 
and ample skilled workmen, the maximum output 
is obtained by a 48-hour week, three shifts per day, 
six days per week. While these observations did not 
apply specifically to textiles, they are interesting 
from an industrial production standpoint, wtoner 
the industry. The report states: — 


OR maximum output or productivity, when ample 
E facilities are available but where there is a shortage 

of skilled workmen, use the 60-hour week of two 
shifts per day, six days per week, ten hours per shift. We 
have found that employees can keep to this work week 
indefinitely, but that absences and accidents will increase. 
For maximum productivity when both ample facilities 
and skilled workmen are available, use the 48-hour week, 
three shifts per day, six days per week. 


Increase in Absences At Long Hours 


The work week of 60 hours plus seems to cause not 
only a sharp increase in absences and accidents and 
rapid decrease in individual productivity but other unfor- 
tunate complications as well. 

Some employers reported that perhaps the most serious 
effect of working more than 60 hours, even for a short 
time, is that the physical fatigue and careless work habits 
that stem from the long week continue even after hours 
are reduced. 

One official of a company that had been on a 70-hour 
week, but is now cutting down to 52% hours as rapidly 
as additional men can be trained, related: 

‘The shorter work shift plus incentive above quota 
brings greater production per hour; no reduction in acci- 
dents so far: absences (still) are terrible, and we cannot 
see any improvement.’ 

A number of companies pointed out to questions from 
the Princeton University canvass that the danger of low 
morale increased whenever hours are excessive. One con- 
dition of bad morale was described by a company that 
had to work its employees for a number of months on 
schedules as long as 80 hours per week. 

In describing conditions under an 80-hour week, an of- 
ficial wrote: 

“* * * Tt was very clear that these schedules are 
neither to the best interests of the company nor the em- 
ployee. There has been a very noticeable letdown in unit 
production per hour, wherever our schedudes have ex- 


ceeded the 60-hour week. While employees working on 
these excessively long schedules have increased their 
weekly earnings to a very high level; they have become a 
dissatished group or employees. They now wish to retain 
their present earning levels but object to the long hours.”’ 

In seeking to solve the longer week situation, special 
problems arise. 

For example: Shall employees work five days at longer 
hours and get a relatively long week-end or shall it be six 
days at.shorter work days? 


Prefer Eight-Hour Day 


Of the companies covered in the Princeton survey, five 
times as many preferred the eight-hour day, six-day week 
over any other arrangement. This preference is reflected 
in the fact that more than half of the companies which 
have gone over 40 hours per week have schedules of 48 
hours for six days or 56 for seven. 

‘From all statistics available,” one employer reported, 
“it is felt that employees can work ten hours per day for 
a five-day week with no more fatigue or loss of production 
than would result for eight hours per day for a six-day 
week. Unquestionably the unions and employees in prac- 
tically all cases prefer to work longer hours for five days 


and have Saturday and Sunday free. This gives them 


sufficient time to rest and is a far better recuperation 
period than Sunday only.” | 

One company which employs a large percentage of 
women, commented: 

“Six eight-hour days seem to be best. Some women, 
however, prefer five nine-hour days plus four hours on 
Saturday. This enables them to discharge certain home 
duties with which a six-day week would interfere. 

Few companies, according to the report, have a good 
word to say for the employment of a worker on a seven- 
day a week basis, despite the fact that such a schedule 
has been in operation in many companies since Pearl 
Harbor. 

“The reports of ill effects of the seven-day work week 
raise doubt as to the worthwhileness of such a-schedule 
under any circumstances. Experience re-emphasizes the 
great importance of training additional personnel just as 
quickly as possible and of re-engineering jobs in order 
that skilled workers may be used to best advantage,” the 
report of the survey states. 


The Seven-Day Week 


A typical reaction on the seven-day week was: 
‘Constant work of seven days increase fatigue, reduces 
productivity, increases absenteeism and possibilities of 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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looking ahead, too! 
Your present machines must be kept on the job f 


maybe working longer and harder than ever. 


Atwood parts and service back you to the limit. 


Out and out war production comes first here 
at Atwood as elsewhere. But we want you to 
know that these — the finest machines Atwood 


has built in all our 90 years experience — are 


ready and able to meet your needs — now’, if 
priorities permit — and immediately the emer- 
gency is over, in any case. Their ability to pro- :: 


duce more and better yarn at lower cost has 


been thoroughly tested and proved in the field. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
STONINGTON CONN. U.S.A 


SALES. OFFICES: CHARLOTTE...» LOS, ANGELES...» . MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.» BUENOS. AIRES 
SAQ PAULO . MEXICO CITY - MELBOURNE - SYDNEY - BOMBAY MADRAS 
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OLDE COTTON FACTORY 


By 

K. EDWARDS 

Part Three entire situation, which was a very different procedure 
 &§ , from that of today. The attitude of the mill officials to- 
F ward their “help’’ was very much like that of a father 
= rather than a “boss’’ for whenever and wherever there 


GREAT many of the persons now employed in was distress or grief in his “village” the “Super” or Presi- 
re ae : eee dent, or whatever the official title, he was ever ready to 
the textile industry have little conception of the uate: 
relieve such a situation. Also it was no uncommon custom 
for each family in the village to receive a turkey or a big 4 


conditions existing in the industry from its be- 
ginning in the South until comparatively recent times. rea 
like the automobile. tadio etc. thev take modern. im- ham at Christmas, along with numerous other items for 
the little folks. 
Church and school activities occupied a very important 
place in the conymunity. 


provements in the textile mill as a matter of course. 
this third of a series of articles on conditions in the past 
Mr. Edwards brings out points that will be news to the ws . . ue 
younger workers, and will bring memories to the old *‘chapel vilage property 
: : was used by all, of whatever denomination, and soon be- 
came a very strong influence for the religious development 
Water From Well Or Spring of the younger generation, It very often. happened that a 
young boy or girl of the adolescent stage developed into a 
most admirable Sunday school teacher, or conductor of 
prayer meeting, or a song leader and eventually called to 
the ministry. Sometimes services in the chapel would be 
conducted by one of these mill boys in absence of the 
regular pastor. 

The village school was built to meet the needs of the 
village and was fitted with two or more rooms. 


timers, The story continues: 


The section hand kept the machines in proper condition 

and supervised the duties of all on his “section” of frames. 

In addition to the doffers and spinners he had a sweeper 

to keep the floor clean and carry drinking water trom a 

well or spring, also an oiler who also kept the spindle 

bands on and a man to keep the “roving” laid on top of 

the frames so the spinner would be constantly supplied 

) with stock from the card room with which to keep the 
frames running. Each section therefore had its own com- . 

plete organization, and each individual had certain re- Mills Locate Near Stream 


sponsibilities and. obligations. The number of sections in Being so wonderfully blessed with a bountiful supply 


of natural resources such as water power, fertile soil and 
many other advantages it was quite natural to choose a 
location near a sizable stream and at the same time in as 
close proximity as possible to the local shopping centers 
the supervision of the “overseer” who was head of the to build the new mill. The old “ 
department or “‘room,” also where the situation required, 


the spinning room was, of course, determined by the num- 


ber of frames in the room, the yarn numbers, style of 
goods produced, etc., and tasks were assigned in propor- 
tion to the effort required, all these problems being under 


overshot’ was replaced 
by the turbine water wheel and the steel flume instead of 
the “second hand” or assistant to, the overseer. the wooden “‘trough.” 


Also the old wooden cog wheel was 
discarded for the rope drive, thus a very decided improve- 
ment was introduced in power plant development. 

Many fine examples oi real engineering talent sprang 
up over the district, and some of the largest mills of today 
stand as evidence of the excellent judgment in building of 
dams, pitching of flumes and setting wheels, assuring the 
succeeding master mechanics of a thoroughly dependable 
aging experiences, the fact that they have been able to pipe, 1'4-inch and 2-inch pipe in groups or “coils” of 4 
win out agdinst such odds is a glowing tribute to the fine ‘drive.’ Then, too, plant lighting and heating. adoption 
type of manhood and womanhood which has resulted of the electric incandescent lamp, using the small dynamo 
therefrom. driven by a steam engine on a tight-and-loose pulley drive 

Neighborliness coupled to the main drive, and steam heating by means 


ok 


In most cases the spooling and warping was under the 
direction of the overseer of spinning. Owing to the fact 
that the greater part of the spinning room personnel was 
in the ’teen age, and enjoyed a rather limited social and 
educational environment, long days of duties, even endur- 
ing hardships at times bécause of sickness, accidents, 
deaths from contagious disease and many other discour- 


of 6-inch iron pipes running from the boiler mai 
Che continual association of the mill operatives formed bbls pi ers m the boiler to the main 
building thence branching out. through the various de- 
partments or “rooms.” 


bond of neighborliness that made the sick room the 
neighbor's burden all the way. Also .in case of death 
family the neighborhood came in and took care of the (Continued on Page 44) 
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FOSTER MODEL 40 FOSTER MODEL 77 A 


The Victory Program requires far greater 3. Spindles driven by individual quarter-turn eo. 


poundages than ever before of coarse yarns belts. a es: 


and heavy plies. It is vitally important that 
mills handling these yarns be equipped with 
winders that can “take it”. 


Here are two such machines, tried and proved: 


Equipment for drawing either overend or 
unrolling. 


Arbors for various types of cones and tubes 
furnished for both machines. — 


x 


= 


the Model 40 and Model 77 precise winders 


for cones and tubes. They operate year in and 


4 
© 


6. Traverses on Model 77 up to 8", on Model 
40 up to 64”. 


4 


> 


year out with a minimum of mechanical repair 


7. Multiple end winding of braider tubes on 


the Model 40. 


and maintenance. 


= 4 


Vy 


1. Precise wind or lay. 
| ’ 8. The Model 77 winds a range of counts from 


&’s 3 ply to 8’s 100 ply, the Model 40 from 
30/2 to 8/40. 


2. Ballbearing spindles and drive shaft stand- 
ard on Model 77, optional on Model 40. 


> 


AP 


1. OF 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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New and Used Textile Machinery 
Now Need A-9 or Higher 
Preference Rating to Buy 


N a letter to David Clark, editor of TExTILE BULLE- 
TIN, J. E. MacDougall, district manager of the War 
Production Board Priorities Field Service, of Char- 

lotte, N. C., offered the following information in response 
to a request concerning textile machinery’s availability to 
the mills: 


Subject: Limitation Order L-83 : 
Form PD-3 and PD-3A, PD-1 and 1A, and P-19-h 
Under General Limitation Order L-83 dated April 9, 
1942, the War Production Board assumed control of the 
manufacture and distribution of many types of industrial 
machinery in an effort to stimulate conversion of machine 
tools and skilled labor to the output of war materials. All 
manufacturers and distributors are prohibited from de- 
livering textile machinery and equipment unless they re- 
ceive orders bearing an A-9 or higher preference rating, 


Poe 


Certificate or on a PD-3 or PD-3A Certificate counter- 
signed before the 9th day of April, 1942. 


Among the categories of industrial machinery is textile 
machinery and equipment. The term ‘‘textile machinery 
and equipment” includes but is not limited to machinery 
and mechanical equipment used in .mills for carding, 
combing, spinning, throwing, winding, weaving, knitting, 
printing, bleaching, dyeing and otherwise processing or 


other fibers and the products of these fibers; and further, 
any machinery and mechanical equipment for the produc- 
tion, processing, and finishing of artificial and synthetic 
textile fibers such as those produced from wood pulp, 
cotton linters, coal tar, and glass. 


The order restricts. the sale of any second-hand or re- 
conditioned machinery. 


No prohibition is placed on deliveries of less than one 


thousand dollars’ worth of parts to repair or maintain a 


single piece of existing machinery or.on deliveries of 
parts worth more than one thousand dollars in cases 


a where there has been an actual breakdown or suspension 
e of operation because of damage or destruction of machin- 
ery. 

4 ‘On or before April 25, 1942, every Manufacturer of 
_ Critical Industrial Machinery shall file in triplicate with 
4 the War Production Board, plainly marked ‘Ref: L-83,° a 
k supplementary list of all orders for Critical Industrial 


Machinery now on his books (in excess of the amounts 
listed in List A), not reported under paragraph (b) (2), 
together with the name of the purchaser or lessee, the 
date of the order, the number of pieces of equipment or: 
machinery, a description of the machinery, the sales or 
rental value of the machinery, the rating assigned, the 
preference rating certificate number, if any (or blanket 
preference rating order and serial number), the specified 
delivery date, the percentage of completion of the order, 
and the expected use to which the machinery will be put.” 
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issued at any time on an original PD-1, PD-1A, or P-19-h | 


finishing cotton, wool, silk, flax, asbestos, hemp, jute, and . 


Vr 


American Cotton Manufacturers Program 
On Serious Note 


The convention of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, to be held in Atlanta May Ist and 2nd, 
will be on a more serious note than at any time in the 
past, according to W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

‘All Out for Victory” has been chosen as the theme for 
the meeting and all of the addresses will point to this 
theme as to “how we can be sure to make our contribu- 
tion,’ said Mr. McLaurine. The first event of the con- 
vention will be the regular pre-convention dinner meeting 
of the Board of Government at 7 o'clock, Thursday even- 
ing, April 30th, in the private dining room of the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel. Work of the last year will be discussed 
and plans for the new year will be considered. 

The first general session will be in the hotel’s assembly 
hall at 10 o'clock, May Ist. Speakers will be Oscar John- 
ston, president of the National Cotton Council; John F. 
Chapman, foreign editor of Business Week, and W. N. 
Banks, president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. | 

The organization has not planned to have a golf tour- 
nament or a skeet shoot this year and, instead, will give 
the afternoon to a serious session on promotion and re- 
search, the speeches to be made by representatives of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. Exhibits of the work in promotion and research that 
has been done will be shown in the hotel corridors and: in 
the assembly hall. 

There will be one short serious speech at the annual 
banquet on Friday evening, May Ist, by Dr. Pierce Har- 
ris, pastor of the First Methodist Church of Atlanta. 
After the banquet there will be dancing. 

The final session of the Association will be on Saturday 
morning, May 2nd, at 10 o'clock. Speakers will be O. 
Max Gardner, of Washington, former Governor of North 
Carolina; Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute; W. D. Anderson, of Macon, Ga.., 
president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., and Mr. McLaurine. 

Mr. Gardner will give the manufacturers a picture of 
the Washington scene especially from the standpoint of 
the taxes the mill men will have to pay. The textile in- 
dustry in the economic picture will be discussed by Dr. 
Murchison and Mr. Anderson will tell ways in which he 
tries to meet the problems of a mill ‘president. Mr. Mc- 
Laurine will discuss the public relations program he has 
been working on for the last year. He will tell of what 
has been done and the plans for the new year. His report 
as secretary will be submitted in printed form along with 
that of Mr. Banks. 

Business of the Association will be handled at the end 
of the program. 

Mr. McLaurine said that special entertainment will be 
arranged for ladies who attend and that he is expecting a 
large crowd at the convention. 

‘Everything is being done to make this convention con- 
structive and social,” he said. ‘‘In times such as these, 
there must be no waste motion and unnecessary waste 
motion or -unnecessary meetings. It-.is the thought of 
those preparing the program that the profit for those at- 
tending will exceed any loss they may imagine.”’ 
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RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 


cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit imparts a superior 


= — water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON F828 Ve NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Chicago, lil. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Providence, R. I, 
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HONOR Roll of former textile mill employees or - Payne Mill 
sons of textile mill employees who are now in uniform in 


ee Allen, Henry Charles Perkins, Raymond 

7 the army, navy, marines or air forces. We will welcome jam 4enry Cha Phelps, Frank 
5 ’ similar lists from other mills. Caldwell, Cephus Scarborough, Charlie 
‘ Daughtry, Thomas Walter scarborough, William 
Bibb Mfg. ey Entrekin, Louie G. Sharpe, James 
Giddens, Daniel B. stevens, Claxton Rembert 
No. 1 Mill | Giddens, Earl P. Waldrop, Robert L 
oe ; Giddens, Wallace Walker, Harry 
of Andrews, Ira Joe Martin, G. Candler lones, Cleo Marvin Watson, Woodrow Wilson 
i Butts, John McCommon, John Powers McCardell, Fowler A. Wilson, Ralph 
34 Byrd, Willie Green McPeters, Alfred McDongal, Lamar Windham, Victor I 
= Campbell, Geo. A. Miller, Ernest Minton, Willie A. W oodard, Jesse W, 
“3 Card, Herman Miller, Ned Pearman. John B: 
Card, Willie Nelms, Henry 
Cary, Gordon Newberry, Robert H 
Chafin, Lloyd Alvie Paul, William No. 2 Mill 
oi Chapman, Hubert Eugene Payne, James Lamar . 
Cox, Lee Roy. Peck, Elgin Adams, Guy Howard. Solomon 
a Curtis, Elmer Penland, Joseph S Ball, Juston P. Hubbard, Richard H 
cs : Davis, Clifford Perry, Emory Barnes, George Johnson, Woodrow 
Davis, Jimmie Lee Pitts, Tillman Barton, Vernon Knight, Thomas F. 

Dix, Tony R Poole, Jesse V. Batchelor, Cord, Martin, Samuel 

Durham, Willie James Price, Gilbert Belflower, Devaughn McAllister, Robt. L. 

Dyche, Franklin Rachels, Dock K. Brantley, Alfred B. McMillan, Lewis, Jr 
| Ferguson, Mathew Reynolds, William Brown, Fohn Mitchell, Thos. J. 
Floyd, John Alvin Roberts, Kenneth Ear! Call, Oscar Nobles, G. Jackson 
Foster, Wade H., Jr Rogers, Jesse L. Carroll, Floy Oliver, Frank 
F Fuller, Ned, Jr. Rowland, Malcolm H Childree, Lavansha A. Pannell, Ernest L. 
~ Griffin, Isaac Marcus . Sanders, Gilbert T. Conner, Arthur Parker, George W. 
Griffin, Marshall F smith, John Henry Crawford, Walter > Payton, George W. 

Harrison, Charles E. smith, Elmer Doolittle, Thomas J. Pittman, James O. 
; Hartley, Jesse B., Tr. spencer, Joshua Driggers, Kelley Powell, Wm. D. 


Hearn, Richard L Stephens, Roy Wilder Kpps, Wm. H. 


Pritchett, Jonathan 
Heath, Alvin . Stephens, Wendell Fred Evans, Francis M. 


Ramage, James L. 
Hollis. Vir tor qr Stevens, Car] Walter Evans, (seorge Ott, Heren 

3 Johnson, James W Towson, Marvin Wade Goins, Wade Taylor, Dolphus C 
9 Johnson, Emanuel Walker, Thomas Frank Gordon, Luther Q. Thomas, James 

Jones, Robert Warric Dewey Altred Hall, David 


Tucker, Louis 
Ward, Roy N. 
Warren, Harvey M. 
Henderson, Clarence Wright, David 


King, Jesse T Williams, Willie Harris, Oscar, }r. 
Kitchens, Harold Lamar Yarbrough, Lonnie S. Heath, Joe 
Lavender, Alvin 


4) 


Distributed by al 

CLAUDE B. ILER" 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


: at het 

‘ 


* 


M. WALLACE ase 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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CATIONIC SOFTENERS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
SPLASHPROOF COMPOUNDS 
WETTING-OUT AGENTS 
WEIGHTING AGENTS 


% 


THIS IS OUR BASIC FORMULA ! q 
A Good Thing 
| 
| ¢ All the technical and productive resources — Se 
. . to of our organization are at the disposal of the 
Aa | textile industry to help meet the increased de- i 
| | 4 
em em er | mands of unusual industrial conditions. From A 
| the common effort towards an ultimate objec- a 
| ! tive—there can be no deviation. And there are - oe 
That iorty years ol Experience enables us to no deviations from the uniformity, dependa- x 
render SERVICE to the Textile Industry that bility and excellence which have characterized 2 
cannot be duplicated in the Hartex products these many years. You will | oa 
| find us prepared to cooperate whole-heartedly ma 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and in the solution of any problem in processing or By: 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery _ production. We invite your inquiries. — 
| 
We solicit your inquiries | 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Incorporated RT E 
Charlotte, N. C. PR DUCTS 
W.H. MONTY, - Pres. ond Treas. | 
* SULFONATED OILS 
* WARP DRESSINGS 
* RAYON OILS = 
* DEGUMMING OILS 
* BLEACHING OILS 
| * KIER OILS 
: * FINISHING OILS 
* WOOL OILS 
re 
< * SOLUBLE WAXES 
re 
: DELUSTRANTS 
: 
SOFTENERS 
* 
: 
: * 
* 


q 
“KNOXALL 

ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 


ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


- EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


10 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent : A U A T U R tN Cc H | 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 352! : ¢ 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 


15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK,N. Y. 


= 


ot" 
¢ 
| = 
. a THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Lid. © GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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Could Be 


The following sentence is reprinted verbatim from a 
textile paper market report: 

Trading was SLICK in the Worth Street market vyes- 
terday.—(Italics and caps are ours.) 

We are wondering if this was a typographic al error or a 
confession. 


Changes in Sales Staff of Stodghill & Co. 


Stodghill & Co. announces the following personnel 
changes: | 

H. O. Irwin, formerly with the Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., is now with the sales and service staff in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and northern. Mississippi. 
Widely known throughout this area as a mill man of long 
and sticcessful experience, Mr. Irwin joins forces with 


W. C. Gibson and J. W. Simmons, Jr., who are also active 


in this territory. 

C. A, (Curt) Herndon, who, before coming to this com- 
pany four years ago, was employed by the Echota Cotton 
Mills of Calhoun, Ga., is now with the South Carolina- 
North Carolina territory. 7 

John Bothamley, who has traveled the. textile circuit 
from Boston to New Orleans for 30 years, is now with 
the Textile Finishings Department and contacts dyeing 
and finishing plants throughout the Southeast. 


School Mes Cony Danville Textile 
Workers 


Danville, Va. have been practically 


completed for the use of county school busses this sum- 


mer to bring more than 5,000 textile workers to and from 
the mills. The tire situation is rapidly complicating the 
whole textile transportation problem, but the operators of 
county school busses have shown eagerness .to step into 
the breach and to make somé money during the idle 
months and, at the same time, help the industrial situa- 
tion, 

More than a dozen bus drivers are prepared to engage 
in this service just as soon as schools end May Ist. Some 
may even move into action before. 


WPB Said To Have Enough Data To Plan 
Textile Allocation 


The WPB now has sufficient information to handle a 
program of allocations for war textiles, states Scheuer & 
Co... ‘textile consultants. Success of further Government 
operations and the significance to the civilian trade lies 
‘in the interpretation and use of all this statistical infor- 
mation.” 

Scheuer & Co. continues: 

“The WPB is now in possession of complete and de- 
tailed information as to the total productive textile re- 
sources of the United States: What our machinery con- 
sists of, how it has been operated in individual establish- 
ments and the industry as a whole, what qualities and 
quantities it has produced, its commitments for future 
deliveries, and how much of these have been absorbed by, 
or are on order for, Government agencies. 
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“Similar statistics will be gathered quarterly, thus en- 
suring that this agency will know exactly how the indus- 
try is functioning. This is a signal accomplishment, the 
necessity for which we have long and repeatedly urged. 

“Overall planning and more effective use of our vast 
facilities are thus made possible. The WPB is now in a 
position to appraise the various demands, actual and po- 
tential, upon our textile capacity and to rate them in 
conformity with the country’s best interests. Accordingly, 
the use of and output of the machinery of the country 
will be guided by this agency, and the flow of goods into 
civilian markets will henceforth be determined largely by 
them. The most difficult task lies ahead, i.e., the inter- 
pretation and use of all this statistical information. 

‘Much technical textile knowledge will be required, a 
keen sensibility to fabric construction and manipulation, 
and a balanced judgment which encompasses all aspects 
of the military, Lend-Lease, and civilian requirements. A 
tremendous opportunity and a heavy responsibility rest 
upon those who will work out this delicate conversion pro- 
gram. Their actions are certain to cut across many indi- 
vidual interests and preferences. 

“Tt is to be hoped that they will avoid the mistakes 
which have all too frequently plagued the ‘planners,’ that 
is, their ability to see the first step and failure to antici- 
pate the second and third. The utmost in co-operation 
from all textile organizations is the least they are entitled 
to expect in this undertaking.” 


OBITUARY 


T. CICERO ANDREWS 
Burlington, N. C.—T.-Cicero Andrews, 61, for many 
years foreman of the weaving room of E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, with which he was associated 37 years, until his 
retirement about 15 months ago, died at his home here. 


J. CLARK STEWART 

Greenville, $..C.—J. Clark Stewart, 52, former Pelham 
Mills executive, was shot and cut to death in the base- 
ment of his home here recently and Coroner W. H. Gar- 
rett pronounced it a suicide. 

The coroner said Mr. Stewart’s throat was cut with a 
razor blade and that he was shot in the right temple with 
a .22 calibre rifle. Death was apparently almost instan- 
taneous. 

Coroner Garrett said he was informed Mr. Stewart had 
been in declining health for some time. 

Prior to the closing of Pelham Mills, Mr. Stewart was 
connected with the textile concern as secretary-treasurer. 


CHRIS SUBER 

Anderson, S$. C.—-Chris Suber, well known retired mill 
executive, died March 30th at his home on Roberts street. 
Mr. Suber suffered a stroke of paralysis a few days before 
and his condition since that time had been precarious. 

Mr. Suber was retired last January Ist by the Gossett 
Mills which he had served many years as secretary and 
assistant treasurer. -His health for the past two years 
forced his retirement from the employ of the large textile 
chain, 
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DUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
os 17,700,000 Employees 
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Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with ‘a total of over seventeen million employees— For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
and the number is swelling hourly. the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 

: partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


But time is short!. .More and more billions are 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 


planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must NOW 

have. The best and quickest way to raise this money PON | 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to HIS CoO x 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of mM AIL T ce 7 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect artments ect! FS 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income © yreasury Fie a 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 799-12" ton, C. 
day in an ever-rising flood. Washine We want 
“ 
Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings = rush Roll 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. Name 


MAKE EVERY PAY.DAY...BOND DAY! 


(This space donated by Texti_e BULLETIN) 


GPO 16—26944-1 Form No, DSS-280 
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GRIFFIN, GA.—-Rupert & Co., architects and engineers. 


are preparing plans for an addition to the Highland Mills 
here, manufacturers of velveteens and corduroys. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—The North Carolina Division of Pur- 
chase and Contract has awarded a contract to the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, of this place, for 60,000 pairs of wool 
socks. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The machinery and equipment 
of the Crescent Mfg. Co., manufacturers of men’s and 


boys’ hose and golf socks, has been sold to Morris Speiz- 


man, machinery dealer of Charlotte, N.C. Included in 
the purchase were approximately 300 knitting machines 
and all auxiliary equipment. 

HILLSVILLE, VA.—Jack Kahn, of New York, has been 
elected president of the Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.., 


of this city. Mr. Kahn represents the New York interests 


which: purchased control in these mills recently from 
Thomas Wallner. L. E. Frye was elected vice-president: 
Stephen Lewis, of New York, secretary; George Mur- 
phy, of. New York; treasurer, and B. P. Goad, of Hills- 
ville, assistant treasurer. | 


Rock Hitt, $. C.—The management has ‘announced 
that the engraving department of the Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co. has been closed for the duration of the 
war. It was stated that the approximately 25 men and 
women in the engraving department will be absorbed in 
other departments of the plant or secure positions else- 
where. 

Attributed to the war emergency the plant is unable to 
obtain as much copper for engraving as needed and is 
using the same designs again in many instances. Also be- 
cause a number of textile plants are producing defense 
goods it is becoming difficult for the bleachery to obtain 
goods. Then, too, there are fewer designs. In the future 
the engraving will be done by outside shops. 

GRIFFIN, GA;—Griffin is to have its first plant exclu- 
sively working on orders for war materials. It is to-be a 
shell manufacturing plant and ,the initial order calls for 
$450,000 worth of 40-mm. shells. 

Orders have been: received here to convert the Ameri- 


can Thowing Mill plant into the shell manufacturing 


plant. The Throwing Mill, which processed silk for hos- 
iery mills, has been idle since silk became impossible to 
secure. 

The new shell plant will’employ from 150 to 200 per- 
sons—both men and women—and will run on a seven-day 
basis, 24 hours every day. 


Mill News 


‘Robert Shapard, Jr., president of the Throwing Mills. 
who is also president of the new shell plant, stated that 
actual work would begin by the first of September. 


Rock Hii, S. C—Samarkand Rugs, Inc., manufac- 
turers of cotton rugs, is in the process of converting its 
facilities to war work, states Emil G. Baccash. secretary 
of the company. 

Recently the company bought a number of Draper 
looms, which are now being installed and will be ready 
for operations ‘soon, says Mr. Baccash. In addition to 
having the new machinery work on Government orders. 
some contracts on which are now pending, the present 
equipment will be gradually converted for similar produc- 
tion, he says. 


GREER, 5. C.—-Franklin Mills, which employs 200 per- 
sons and manufactures gauze for surgical dressings. has 
been purchased by Victory Textiles, which has already 
assumed operation of the plant. 

R. C. McCall, president of Victory Textiles and also 
president of Conveniences, Inc., of Greenville. manufac- 
turers Of surgical dressings, announced there was no 
change contemplated in the local management or the per- 
sonnel at the former Franklin Mill. 

Mr. McCall is president and treasurer of Victory Tex- 
tiles, J. W. Norwood, Jr., is vice-president and W. E. 
Thompson, secretary. The board of directors is composed 
of the officers and: W. W. Pate and J. J. Kaufman, Jr. 
The new firm has a capital stock of $40,000 and officials 
pointed out the financial structure of the firm would be 
expanded later. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Erlanger Cotton Mills. by reason 
Of incorporation of its property, which includes a village 
of about 1,500, into the City of Lexington the first of this 
year, will receive reduction in property valuations 
amounting to approximately $40,000, according to action 
taken by the county commissioners, sitting as a board of 
equalization and review. The company has asked for a 
larger sum, 

Exempted from the company acreage, which had been 
taxed as a whole as home sites and industrial tract. is 
25.7 acres that are now city streets. Home site acreage is 
cut from $500 to $400 per acre and industrial site from 
$700 to $500 per acre. The dairy farm and a large field 
used for recreational] purposes are also given lower rating. 

lt was explained on behalf of the board that. the acre- 
age reductions are made because.the former. figures re- 
flected the values of water, sewer and other utility lines 
now transferred to the city and not subject to taxation. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. 


Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Lonzer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
13] W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


| 
| 


STARCH SERVICE 


= ae 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 


their interests 


emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 


which 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . 


reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 


best materials the world affords. This custome: 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY. INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


especially through the present 
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Working 


to the same end— 


Huiform Production 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
A. B. CARTER. INC. 


GASTONIA, N.C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S, LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
FROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO, $33, MEXICO CITY. D. F. 
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Personal News 

a J. T. Hunt is now night overseer of Carter Mills, Lin- ferred to the general offices where he joins the staff of the 

colnton, cost department. 

| Frank Gurley, formerly overseer of carding, is now Harry M. Arthur, president of the Excel Hosiery Mill, 

night superintendent at Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. Union, 8. C., is now a Lt. Col. of the 118th Infantry. He 4 
acquired military training at The Citadel, Charleston, 
J. P. Holder, formerly with the Callaway Mills, La- 
' Grange, Ga., is now overseer of carding at the Mississippi 3 

nt Cottons, Inc., Meridian, Miss. N. A. Johnston has been transferred to the converting 

* a department of the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. as man- 

ta J. E. Gwynn, formerly of Granite Falls, N. C., is now ager. He has been with the cotton department for 12 


second shift second hand in spinning at the Edna Mills — years. 
Corp., Reidsville, N. C. 


Geo. C. Cramer, treasurer of Cramerton (N.C.) Mills, 
_. Hoyt Morton has been promoted from night overseer jg now serving in the U. S. Army and has been promoted 
to general overseer of carding at Carter Mills, Lincolnton, 4, the rank of Captain in the War Dieus Division of tte 
Air Corps. 


J. W. Engle, formerly superintendent of Travora Mfg. 


gee (has. A. Cannon, president of the Cannon Mills Co. 
o., Plant No. 2, Haw River, N. C., is now superintendent ’ cguagirats 
Kannapolis, N. C., has been appointed by Gov. J. M. 
of Virginia Mills, Inc.; Swepsonville, N. C. 
4 Broughton as a wipe of the North ( arolina Highway 
Commission. 
a J. Frank Wharton has been promoted from night over- 
= seer to general overseer of spinning, winding and twisting ve 
a at Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. rs. W.. 41. Gibson, Jr., wife ol the superintende nt of 
= the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has been confined to 


C. L. Williams has been promoted from section man to 4 hospital by reason of breaking her hip and arm. She 
foreman of first shift spinning, winding and twisting at slipped on a rug in the hall of her home. 
Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 


a: Allen Sibley, treasurer of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
a S. C., has been elected a director of the Rotary Club of COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 
South perenne Division, Southern Textile Association, 
W. D. Anderson, president of the Gastonia Mill Supply Alabama Textile Operating Executives, Auburn, Ala. 
( 0,, h is been elected president of the Rotary Club of Gas APRIL 30 
tonia, N: C. 


Fifteenth Annual Style Show, N. C. State College Tex- 
tile School, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘CO ac > \ (y 

Benjamin C. Russell, president of the Russell Mig. ie. American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual 
has been re-elected president Ot the Alexander ( ity, Ala.. (convention, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Ga. 
(Chamber of Commerce. MAY 9 

Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association. 
State College Textile School, Raleigh. N. 9:45 
3 C, Hunnicutt: formerly with Brookside Mills, Knox- ’ 
BX. MAY 21-23 
ville, Tenn., has accepted a position as assistant superin- Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. of Georgia, Annual 
tendent of the Montgomery (Ala.) Cotton Mills. pring. Mecting, Crolster tote, tsland, Ga. 
JUNE 6. 

Walter Gosnell, Jr., has resigned as overseer of carding 
at Laurens (S. €.) Cotton Mills:to become assistant su- . 
perintendent of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, VUNE 6-7 
‘ | Fourth Annual Textile Golf Tournament, Carolina Golf 
Course, Charlotte, N. C 

JUNE 12-13 
Ralph H. Hodnett, who for the past four and a half Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention, Char 
lotte, N. C., Charlotte Hotel 
years has been manager of the converting department of 


the West Point Mfg. Co.. West Point. Ga.. has been trans- 
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USES 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 


2 WwW A INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. | Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 
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This x-ray view shows a most important detail in Precision 
Bobbins. From butt to tip the spindle hole must be straight, 
round and the various diameters concentric. PRECISION bor- 
ing and testing of every Precision Bobbin on customer's own 


spindle eliminates bobbin wobble. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


4 
4 
4 
3 og 
| 
| 
| 
Write—Phone—Wire 
: WILLIAMS BANDING WORKS 
‘ Manufacturers of 
3 Double Loop Hook Bands 
5 Single Loop Tie Bands 
% Cotton Rope George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mar. 
Mi P.O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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John Tillett Suffers Heart Attack eral superintendent of the Columbus Mill, with C. I 
anil Dorn superintendent of carding and spinning and R. M., 
John Tillett, treasurer of the Leaksville Woolen Mills, Stephens superintendent of finishing. 
Homestead, N. C., and Spray, N. C., is confined to his 
home at Charlotte, N. C., following a heart attack. 


Marlow i in Hospitet 


Mr. Tillett is making progress but will probably be 


confined for two months. H. L. Marlow, sales engineer for the Texas Co., with 
ee office at Charlotte, N. C., is now seriously ill at the Pres- 
‘terian Hospital in Chi ing a gall bladde 
E A Terrell Is Re-appointed to N. A.M. byterian in Ch bl idder 
. operation. AS we go to press he 1s reported to De Improv- 
Committee 
ing. 


Re-appointment of E, A. Terrell, of Charlotte, presi- 
dent of the Terrell Machine Co., to membership on the J. H. Matthews and O. H. Cilley New Raybestos- 


patents and research committee of the National Associa- Manhattan Directors 

tion of Manufacturers was announced in a communication : 5 

received from the association's New York headquarters. J. M. Matthews and O. H. Cilley were elected oe the 
Robert L. Lund, St. Louis industrialist, was re-appoint- board of directors ol Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., at a re- 

ed chairman of this committee. cent meeting of stockholders in New York. 


| Mr. Matthews Is assistant general manager of the Man- 

hattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Passaic, N. J., and Mr. 

Supervisory Changes At Bibb Mills Cilley is assistant general manager of the United States 

See Asbestos Division, Manheim, Pa., both prominent divi- 
sions of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Several] 
Bibb Mig 

-G. DS Cross is now superintendent of the No. 2 Mill 
and E. J. Hertwig is superintendent of Payne Mill, both 
at Macon, Ga. 


yhanges in the supervisory personnel at the 
Co. have been announced recently. 


Lieut. Geo. L. cs Killed 


Lieut. Geo. L. Dover, of Shelby, N..C., half brother of 
B. D. Cain is now superintendent of the Osprey Mill, J. R. Dover, Jr., president of the Dover, Ester and Ora 
at Porterdale; Ga. Mills, was killed on April 3rd in the crash of a training 
Grady Morgan has been promoted to assistant supér- plane. 
intendent of the No. 2 Mill at Macon. : | 
~B. B. Snow has been released from his duties as super- Electrician Killed At Mill 
intendent of the No. 2 Mill so that he can spend all his © | 
time as general superintendent of all Macon mills of the 
company. 


Easley, S. C.—Clarence Lee Baker, 35, well known 
| resident of Easley and electrician at Glenwood Mill, was 
P. E, Findlay, Jr., will devote all his time to the gen- accidentally killed while working on a transformer near 
eral superintendency of the mills at Porterdale. the boiler room of the mill April 14th. Details were lack- 


At Columbus, Ga., John 5. Turner has been made gen- ing. 4 
(on TEXTILE LEATHER PRODUCTS 4 
hy name in fact 
Champion leathers are the products of a highly specialized 4 
business built to serve the needs of modern textile production. 
They are made in a new plant, by modern precision machinery 
and experienced hands, long trained in this work. Champion 
textile leathers are products of original design and develop- 


ment by experts who know the requirements and the practical 
needs for which they are used. 


If it is not better made, or better designed for 
its use, it is not a Champion product. 


D. DODENHOFF 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. | Boston, Massachusetts 


6 sore 

|| 


| | ASHWORTH SURVEYS 
— 


N O O N EF’ & Ashworth surveys operate on the. the- 


4 ory that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth 


| | a pound of cure.” We can't stop your card 2 
Standard Slasher Cloths clothing from wearing out, but we can | - 
: detect signs of wear before it gets serious. 4 

You can then plan repairs so they do not 
Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or materially interfere with production and 
style number. 


so that the cost will be distributed over a 
long period. 

Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 5 P 

continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 


several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 


Ask our service man to survey your 


structed to give best results on the particular kind of cards cps He'll recommend only means aa 
yarn to be sized. sary repairs and may help you to avoid SS 
i : serious delays and bad work. There’s no a 
e proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means cee 1: ee om 
charge tor this service. 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, . aga 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can , 


supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. é 


ivr 


We are the oldest manufacturers of S!csher Cloth in aa 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS ond be . 
‘convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. | 


Peterborough - . . - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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‘ AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
MHFACTORIES MAREPAIR SHOPS 
= & & wake mise *“*ELPHIA 
WWUAKVEDJIER OKEENVILLE 
q | 
| 
SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
| aye Clothing for Cotton, 
F k and Asbestos Cards and for all 
lachinery Brusher Clothing and 
bpecial Purposes Lickerin Wire 
* $ole Distributors for Platt's 
Metallic Wire Lickerins and Top Fiats Reciothed 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133; Providence, R. l. 


David Clark - . Presidcnt and Managing Editor 

Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 

Ellis Royal . Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One'year payable in advance” - $1.50 

Other Countries in Postal Union 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
-and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Elimination of Bronze Travelers 


Unless orders, which have been issued at Wash- 
ington, are changed and traveler manufacturers 
are allowed to buy bronze wire, there will soon 
be no bronze travelers. 

Long experience has shown that twisters can- 
not be operated efficiently with steel travelers. 

Very light steel travelers such as are used in 
spinning are entirely practical, but heavy steel 
travelers are not suitable for the manufacture of 
plied yarns on twisters. 

Steel travelers running on steel rings generate 
great heat and, with steel travelers, twister rings 
wear very rapidly and soon have to be discarded. 
Steel travelers collect grease and when the grease 
gets on the yarns they are not suitable for many 
army fabric purposes. 

If the WPB refuses to permit manufacturers 
of travelers to obtain bronze wire it will seriously 
affect the production of sewing thread and the 
plied yarns which are needed for ducks and other 
army fabrics. 

There is already a shortage of twisters and, as 
steel travelers cannot be used at high speed, their 
use will slow down the production of plied yarns. 

Mills manufacturing sewing thread or plied 
yarn should take this matter seriously and give 
aid to traveler manufacturers, in their efforts to 
obtain bronze wire for twister travelers. 

Old bronze travelers should be saved by mills 
but they are useless unless the phosphor bronze 
travelers are kept separate from the American 
bronze travelers and unless the oil and grease is 
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removed by boiling with caustic or some removal 
element. The need for copper and bronze will 
justify the trouble. 


Annual Textile Golf Tournament 


The Fourth Annual Textile Golf Tournament 
will be held at the Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, 
N. C., on June 6th and 7th. 

Qualifying rounds may be played Saturday, 
May 30th, or on any of the following six days, 
but no qualifying round may start later than 3 
P.M. Friday, June 5th. 

Players in both the textile manufacturers and 
salesmen’s divisions will be divided into flights 
of eight. 

First round matches will be played during the 
morning of Saturday, June 6th, second round 
matches that afternoon and the finals on Sunday, 
June 7th. 

The tournament fee of $2 covers all charges 
except caddy fees. There will be prizes for the 
winner and runner-up in every flight. The prize 
for the winner will be of silver. There will also 
be a special cup for the lowest score made by a 
mill team of four players. | 

The 1941 Textile Golf Tournament drew a 
held of 208 players. Carl Jordan, of the Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co., won the champion- 
ship division of textile manufacturers, while Er- 
win Laxton, of Charlotte, won the championship 
division of salesmen. 

The team prize was won by the team of 
the National Weaving Co., of Belmont. N. C.. 
while -the Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., of Charlotte. 
which entered _ teams, won second piace with 
their team No. 


His Idea of a Great Man 


When Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
delivered an address at Charlotte, N. C., on 
March 29th, President Frank Graham, of the 
University of North Carolina, introduced him 
with the statement: 

Mr. Murray is one of the great men of 
America. No man is doing more towards 
winning the war for his country. 


Possibly President Graham never heard of the 
sit-down strikes staged in munition plants by the 
CIO under the direction of Mr. Murray or the 
CIO rules which even now slow down production 
of war materials. 

Possibly he never heard of the beatings which 
ClO workers gave men in Detroit and other 
towns, when they insisted upon working without 
paying tribute to the Murray organization. 

He who denies other citizens the right to work, 
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ATLANTA SECTION ° . Welcome, American Cotton Manufacturers Association! 


to / 


Thank You 


for the many orders you have placed with us for— 


THE SUPERIOR CLEANER 


(PATENTED) 


For Long Staple Cotton and Rayon 


Opens, Cleans and Conveys Long Staple Cotton, Upland Cotton and Rayon without Rolling, Curl- 
ing, Nepping, Stringing or Staple Breakage. Takes out Motes, Sand, Leaf, etc., also Removes 
Metal, Glass, Rocks, Seed and Other Hard Materials heavier than the Fibre. 


This ultra-modern machine is built to operate as a 
complete independent unit following Bale Openers 
and Blending Hoppers or to supplement Centrif-Air 
Cleaners, Vertical Openers, Buckley Beaters, Lattice 
Openers, Platt Openers, Gyrators, Downstroke 


The certain results are: Cleaner and Smoother Picker 


Laps—Cleaner Card Sliver—Better Spinning and 


Better Weaving. 


Our Guarantee == 
THE SUPERIOR CLEANER is also far superior to This machine must accomplish all we 


claim for tt and prove entirely pleasing, 
or you can return it for full credit. 
Write today for complete data on this 
answer to your opening, cleaning and 
conveying problems. 


any device now used in the industry for Conveying 
Cotton and Feeding Pickers. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 
ENGINEERS (Licensees) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ATLANTA SECTION 


Welcome, 


American Cotton °*Manufacturers Association! 


Kor American Cotton Manufacturers Assn. Members 


We Wish the 
BEST of Everything 


—which of course includes 


RAGAN RINGS 


Greater Efficiency Per Spindle is the effective answer 
furnished by Ragan Rings to your twofold problem of 
increasing production and, at the same time, decreasing 
your unit cost of production. 


Installations in hundreds of representative mills (in- 
cluding some of the South’s largest) prove that Ragan 
Rings not only increase spindle efficiency but help to 
improve the quality of yarns and cord as well. 


Why not enjoy the proven advantages of Ragan Rings 
in your own mill? 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


One of 
The Countryi 
LARGEST PRODUCERS 


of 
SIZES, SOFTENERS 
and GUMS 


e 
every break INC. to quanti- 


thus S€cured 
mill Customers 


When 

a NORT 

4 Serviceman Calls gt 

tions attach and th 
ched. Try him, won't 

Manufacturers of w; 

Sizes and Softeners 


sé under an 
Conditions: 
P.¢ 


types, for u 
J ©xisting 
| Northo] 


FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 
MARIETTA, GA. P. 0, BOX 92 


Uniformity 


----with Seyco Sizing 


(“$1-CO”) 
performance is guaranteed in every 
PRODUCTS shipment of Seyco Sizing. 
Ciliiaes Its absolute dependability in this 


e respect has earned for Seyco Sizing 
such consumer acceptance that the 


Shuttle Dressing plant in which it is produced is now 


e the largest and most modern special- 
Penetrants izing warp sizing, 


Seyco Sizing is packed for con- 
Alkalis venience in tight, rust-proof. non- 
absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 


1 company ts known by the customers it keeps.’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ro the Jrowing Patronage of its many 
mill Customers FRANK NORTH, INC | 
re I'S - Of the largest jf not THE largest pro- | q 
er of warp softeners Ond gums in America | ’ 
| 
Where Sales [re made jn YOlume Purchases a 
materials Can likewise 
fies | 
-of | 
Materia] market Every Saving 
will Continue to be Passed on he es rs 
‘Oning yarns | EYCO)| 
elephones: Atlanta, Raymond 2196 — | 


ATLANTA SECTION * 


American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association! 


Dest ive forget. 


WITH the machinery of war so much in the 
headlines, many of us may minimize the im- 
portance of our individual contribution to the 


success of America’s War Program. We must 


not forget that the American spirit has its 
roots in the home, in our every day lives. 
Crude Colonial cabins first sheltered the 
flame that blazed into a free America. Its 
battles were fought and won by poorly-clad, 


often ill-fed men whose chief weapons were. 


faith and the muzzle-loading flintlock that 
rested over every fireplace. Union now with 
that spirit of America’s infancy, will forge 
the will and might of a great Nation into a 
certain instrument of Total Victory. 


* 
ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


A. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 30 70 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


|| When You Visit ATLANTA 


Stay At The BILTMORE 


HETHER its business or pleasure that 
brings you to Atlanta, you may be 


assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 


hotel requirement. 


Located just outside the 


city’s noise center, it offers an atmosphere 


AND Co 


of Peace and Quiet. 


Ww 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions .. . popular prices prevail in din- 


ing room and coffee shop. 


| Rates From $3 


| ATLANTA BILTMORE 


— 


eal ff a 


=) 
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ATLANTA SECTION ° . Welcome, American Cotton Manufacturers Association! 


In Your Interest of Conservation for Defense 


Your Mill 


Can meet government specifica- 


tions requiring uniform yarns. 


Uniform spindle speed can be 
obtained on your present band 
driven frames equipped with . . . 


MEADOWS 


Tension Pulleys 


— 
; Equip Your Band Driven Frames with the 
q Equivalent of Tape Drives at a Fraction of the Cost 


@ You'll get uniform twist—all the time, without 
soft or slack yarn caused by band slippage. 


@ Weather conditions won’t affect band tension. 


@ These Tension Pulleys can be installed without 
doffing the frames. 


eg @ -Installation of one pulley takes care of four spin- 
were dles. 


@ Lubrication of these units is necessary only once 


pu a year. They are prelubricated and sold uncondition- 
| 4 ally guaranteed for a full year. 


@ Sturdily built, precision balanced, and with ad- 
justable brackets, these pulleys will pay dividends 
under present conditions. 


@ Over 120,000 units serving more than 480,000 
spindles are already in operation. 


Write for Details 
No Obligation for Stroboscopic Demonstration 


} 4 

| 

| 

MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. i 
* 
&. 

POST OFFICE BOX 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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unless they pay tribute to him, is designated as a 
great man. 

We have also noted the following newspaper 
dispatch: 


~ New York, April 13.—Dr. Frank P. Graham, president 


' of the University of North Carolina, has petitioned Presi- 


dent Roosevelt for the release of Earl Browder from At- 
lanta penitentiary where he has already served' more than 
one year of his four-year sentence. | | 

Earl Browder, disloyal American and _ the 
leader of those who were seeking to overthrow 
our Government and establish communism in the 
United States, was convicted of falsifying his 
passports in order to visit Russia and obtain or- 
ders direct from Stalin, but President Graham 


apparently does not believe that any communist 


should be punished for any crime. 

‘Those who joined President Graham in his 
appeal for the release of Earl Browder were Paul 
Green, playwright, Prof. J. F. Dashiell, W. T. 
Crouch and Prof. Phillip Russell, who are the 
same group of University of North Carolina men 
who, a few years ago, rushed to the aid of the 
communists when they attempted to prevent the 
punishment of those who dynamited two cotton 
mills at Burlington, N. C. 


Accumulate Repaired Tires 


Many mills have employees who come from 
farms or from nearby villages and the only form 
of transportation for them are their automobiles. 

The WPB now asserts that there will be no 
new automobile tires and no retreads available 
before 1944, if then, and there is little probabil- 
ity that textile mill employees, even those of 
mills on war orders, will be allowed to partici- 
pate to any great extent in-the allotments of tires 
and retreads. 

Vulcanizers have been buying tires which have 
good or fairly good treads and were discarded 
because of cuts or breaks in the side walls and 
are repairing them. The Government has fixed 
the sales prices of such tires at from $4.30 to 
$8.10, according to the thickness of the rubber 
upon the treads. 

Some mills are systematically buying all of 
these repaired tires they can secure and storing 

.them for resale, at cost, to their employees when 
they no longer have usable tires for their cars. 
These damaged tires, if properly repaired and if 
run at less than 40 miles per hour, will run from 
3,000 to 10,000 miles. 

It is also possible to buy, reliners which can be 
placed between the inner tube and the casing and 
will greatly prolong the life of a tire even after 
it is worn to the fabric. These reliners are made 
by cutting all the rubber from tires which have 
been worn down to the fabric. 

Those mills which need the services of em- 
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ployees who live beyond walking distance should 
take steps to secure a portion of the rapidly 
diminishing supply of repaired tires and reliners. 

Since writing the above we have noted the fol- 
lowing newspaper dispatch: 

Washington, April 15.—Little hope is held out for in- 
dustrial workers in war production areas like Greenville 
securing new tires when those now in use wear out, ac- 
cording to information which members of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in Congress have received from Leon Hen- 
derson, Price Administrator. 

‘While we are fully conscious of the necessity of pro- 
viding tires for workers in essential defense industries, we 
simply do not have enough rubber available to include 
such workers in the list eligible to purchase new passenger 
tires and tubes under the rationing program.” 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON 
National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower 
in war industries | 
| April 7, 1942 
Mr. David Clark | 
Managing Editor Textile Bulletin 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

There has just come to my attention copy of 
your March | issue containing a series of articles 
dealing with accident prevention in the textile 
industry. May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon an excellent: presentation 
of a subject whose importance has been greatly 
enhanced by recent national events? 

It has been the thesis of this Division that in- 
dustrial accidents are taking a terrific toll in life 
and limb and as a result are constituting a heavy 
drag upon our efforts to produce war essentials. 
It is through the publication of material such as 
that contained in your March 1 issue—the wider 
knowledge of the industrial accident problem 
will be had in industry and a fuller appreciation 
of how accidents are hampering our productive 
efforts. 

If this Department can be of assistance to you 
in providing you with information in this con- 
nection, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. CAMERON 
Chief Safety Adviser. 


Restricted Sale of Textile Machinery 


On page 22 will be found a very interesting 
statement by J. E. McDougall, of Charlotte, dis- 
trict manager of the Priority Field Service of 
War Production Board. 

We asked Mr. McDougall to prepare this 
statement, as there has been considerable mis- 


understanding about the right of the textile in- 


dustry to purchase machinery. 
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Action is what we need and action is what 


you get when Allen Super H-C Rayon 
Warpet Beams are on the receiving end of 
your -warpers. Rock Maple barrels 

sound solid internal construction . . . perfect 
balance . . . unbreakable Wooden Heads 
with a finish that defies chipping and pre- 
vents snagging, reinforced with adjustable 
concaved steel plates. Allen Beams are rar- 
ing for anything rayon can throw at them 
and will ‘‘take it” up to 1,000 y.p.m. ACT 


NOW. WRITE. 


ALLEN COMPANY 


439 River Road New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Southern Representative, Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, South Carolina 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 


Strategically located throughout 
the South these hotels have consis- 
tently rendered fine service and com- 


fortable accommodations ‘to travelers. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Carl Uinkler, President 


Uperating. 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Charlies, New Orleans, La. 
Savannah Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
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By D. P. Quinn 
J (See Part VIJ—Section A—-Silicates——Editor ) ties of crepe fabrics constructed of spun or filament vis- 
—_ cose rayon with pigmented acetate yarn are being proc- 
Practical application factors— essed according to the “price” received for the finished 
dyed fabric. 
1A (1) Kier boiling of cotton goods for whites and kier 
; a 3 For the better quality processing and finishing job, the 
boiling of cotton goods for colored work. 
a Mere fof dyer can give more, separate operations that will aid in 
bath—The finishing of rayon and cot- htaining better dyed and finished shades. These may be 
| ton prints and dyed goods. Rinsibility of goods Picea ai 
scoured with sodium silicates (meta and liquid). s eee 
; Age (1) Desizing operation (allowed to stand for given 
if (3) Preparation of rayons—-All viscose goods, all ace- period ) , 
tate goods, and acetate-viscose goods. 
(2) Boiling off (crepeing) operation 
(4) The use of silicates in peroxide bleaching of cot- ieee ee ; 
(3) ‘Washing or scouring operation 
ton, viscose and acetate rayons, and wool. 
iq (5) The compounding of silicates in formulae with saa ae 
q synthetic and mild alkalies possessing valuable (5) Finishing of fabric 
: water softening, emulsifying, and detergent prop- Even on quality workmanship a dyer must watch his 
erties and the possible opportunities for plant ap- costs carefully. So many rayon finishing plant chemists 
; plication. and dyers are changing from the more expensive boil-off 
; (6) Less widely known and used silicates compounds (crepeing) bath formula, using chiefly olive oil or low 
| and their special application. titer soaps and sulfonated fatty alcohols to baths now 
‘ (a) Sodium Alumino Silicate—Kiering for white fortified with 0.05 to 0.20 / sodium meta silicate on 
; soods and colored goods a volume basis. A typical formula might read for a 4,000- 
gallon capacity boil-off bath (starting up formula): 
(b) Sodium Fluosilicates 5 
; Ammonium Fluosilicates 200-250 pounds Olive oil or low titer sOap. 
In the previous article of this series (1) Kier boiling 150-200 pounds—Sulfonated fatty alcohol. 
. | and (2) Scouring bath factors were discussed. This arti- 20- 50 pounds—-Sodium meta silicate. 
cle starts,up with factor 3, Preparation of Rayons. 20- 40 pounds—Sodium pyro phosphate. 
; Preparation of Rayons For “‘feeding-in” liquor, a similar formula considerably 
: _ more concentrated and using a higher percentage by vol- 
Preparation work on rayon fabrics has undergone many ume of sodium meta silicate to replenish the boil-off or 
5 changes over the past few years. The formulae changes  rinse-off bath. The use of sodium meta silicate acts as a 
are due mainly to the continual introduction of new syn- “byilder” and helps hold the boil-off bath to a uniform 
thetic fibers both filament and spun. The various quali- pH whereby the goods are given the desired crepeing 
1. Part VU—Silicates—-Properties. of Chemicals That Make effect without the danger that ROES with Many of the 
agg ey eaconnge 4 for Textile Processing. Textile Bulletin, March — alkalies when used in the presence of acetate rayons. The 
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addition of the sodium meta silicate also helps to buffer 
the scouring bath. 

The scouring or rinsing off baths are usually prepared 
with considerably less soap and sulfonated fatty alcohol 
and fortified with a considerably higher amount of alka- 
lies possessing good detergent values. The alkalies used 
must possess good detergent nature as well as very good 
rinsibility. In a final rinse bath, the creped goods may 
flow through a bath containing only hot water and sodium 
meta phosphate and this helps remove the excess sodium 
meta silicate solution as well as other agents before the 
voods enter into the final cold rinse bath before being re- 
moved and entered into the dyeing or bleaching opera- 
tion. 

On the less expensive acetate-viscose, or all viscose fab- 
rics, a dyer may reduce the number of operations on the 
goods to: | 

(1) Desizing and allow the goods to stand for a given 

period. 

(2) Enter goods into dyebeck ready for crepeing and 

scouring on beck. This is a risky operation but it 

is being done on “price” jobs. (On weight of goods 
ratio bath). 

Sulfonated Alcohol 
0.25%-0.50% 
0.15%-0.25% 


Penetrant 
Sodium Meta Silicate. 


Goods given scouring, bath dropped, ready for dyeing 
operation. A hot rinse given after scouring, then dyebath 
prepared, Goods processed by this less expensive method 
are. well scoured but do not have the quality finish of 
goods processed by the longer and slightly more expensive 
method. 


On all-acetate goods processed on the jigg, soda ash has 
been the most widely used cheaper mild alkali while the 
more expensive phosphate compounds and_ sulfonated 
alcohols have been used on better quality fabrics. Sodium 
meta silicate can be used with good results in combina- 
tion with one of the phosphate compounds or a sulfonated 
fatty alcohol due to the fact that the meta silicate pos- 
sesses such a high detergent action on acetate goods with- 
out great danger of saponification. There are newer types 
of silicates now being offered which are preferable to meta 
silicates. 


The preparation of spun rayon fabrics (100% viscose ) 


‘ 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
WALKER HEDDLES 


? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 
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prior to dyeing and finishing has usually been carried out 
in a caustic soda bath for the purpose of shrinking the 


goods evenly. Investigation has shown that the proper 
use of sodium meta silicates will give a uniform shrinkage 
of the fabric as well as permitting the gaods to be scoured 
quicker than when caustic soda is used. 


Some finishing plants on the cheaper qualities of all 
spun rayon (viscose) goods prefer to prepare (shrink) 
and dye the goods on the dyebeck instead of preparing 
(shrinking) them on a cauticizer or open width creper 
bath, washing, and then dyeing on the dyebeck. The use 
of sodium meta silicate gives a slower but a more uniform 
shrinkage and when the goods have been properly rinsed 
there will be a uniform affinity for the direct rayon color 
during the dyeing operation. 


The Use of Silicates in Peroxide Bleaching 


Bleachers find that by painting the inside of the kier 
with liquid sodium silicate and then coating this with a 
thin syrupy solution of white portland cement, this coat- 
ing of the iron kier protects the cotton goods during the 
peroxide bleaching operation, as it helps to prevent cata- 
lyctic reaction between the iron interior or kier and cellu- 
lose cotton fibers. ; 


Cotton goods require usually a higher amount of liquid 
sodium silicate in the hydrogen peroxide bleach bath than 
other fibers. This is largely due to the nature of cotton 
fibers as a certain amount of the sodium silicate is re- 
quired for detergent action in opening up the cotton fibers 
satisfactorily for thorough bleaching. Liquid sodium sili- 
cate is preferred to sodium meta silicate for peroxide 
bleaching operations as it gives a more stable bleach bath. 
Requirements for a satisfactory peroxide bleach bath is 
the use of the best quality purified liquid silicate. The 
impurities that upset the bleaching operation are: Iron, 
copper, titanium, and magnesium. Of these impurities 
copper, iron and titanium act as catalytic agents and 
cause an over bleaching of the cotton fiber where the 
contact has occurred between the impurity and the cotton 
fiber. 


The purer the liquid silicate, the more stable and uni- 
form the bleaching action of the peroxide bleach bath. 
Sodium silicate and hydrogen peroxide tend to combine 
or interact to form one compound which then releases the 
bleaching or oxidizing action of the peroxide slowly and 
then usually only on heating at higher temperatures. 

These chemical and physical properties of liquid silicate 
of soda permit the fullest utilization of the peroxide 
bleaching value and does not allow it to be wasted. If 
there is too rapid a release of this oxidizing or bleaching 
action on the cotton fiber, the fibers may be tendered 
through formation of oxy-cellulose. The slower bleaching 
action helps to give better penetrated and more uniformly 
bleached goods than if a too rapid bleach was attempted. 

For the standard closed type kier, the peroxide bleach 
formulae for cotton goods range on a 1,000-pound basis 
range from 

15 to 30 pounds—100 volume Hydrogen Peroxide 

10 to 25 pounds—Liquid Sodium Silicate 
with the other agents such as penetrants and water soft- 
ening compounds. 
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For open units running peroxide bleach, the formulae 


are increased considerably to obtain satisfactory “whites.” 
The bleachers find that by constant checking of the water 


supply as to softeners and freedom from mineral impuri- 


ties as well as the pH of the bleaching bath that uni- | | ; LOOM PARTS 


formly bleached lots can be produced regularly. If these kK E 
chemical checks are not made then the bleacher does not | am te a, 4 
know where to start to locate trouble when a bleach lot’ met G Ss T R A P 


New Outlets for Cotton Waste : 


New outlets for the numerous quantities of cotton 
waste resulting from the record-breaking consumption of - oat ‘ ll M hi (| 
raw cotton by domestic mills are being studied and devel- C erre ac ine 0.. 
oped in the mattress, twine and bagging trades, according CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

‘to C. K. Everett, director of merchandising, Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, New York City. 


Speaking before the joint convention of the National. 


Cotton Waste Association, Textile Waste Exchange, and | PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


- 


4 


the American Cotton Waste Exchange at Atlantic City, | All Types Colors on 


Mr. Everett said that steps have already been taken to- 


ward effecting the utilization of cotton waste in mattresses PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY | 


<< 


> 


conforming to Federal Specification V-M-81a. A formal — | BELMONT, N. C. 


request has been made of the Government, he said, with 


specific recommendations for changing mattress specifica- 


tions in order that cotton waste may be used in place of 


cotton linters which are high on the Federal list of critical 5 t : L t - y i A a a D 


materials essential for manufacturing of munitions. 


mar 


The speaker explained that stocks of cotton waste have ieee Designed with removable i a 

been expanding due to a combination of factors, chiet | ss within confines of extra wide : Bi 

among them the heavy consumption of the raw fiber by | innerandouterringstoavoid 
mills, the closing off by war of one-time important outlets | Ta pes pert these “GreaSeal” — e 


at AY 
4? 


= 


in Europe and Canada, and the sharp reduction in pleas- 


ure automobile production. In normal years enormous 


amounts of cotton waste are used in the manufacture of 


ru 


motor cars. 


Experiments, he said, are under way to develop low- 
cost twine of cotton waste which will be. used to tie up 
bunches of such vegetables as beets, asparagus, celery, a 


and carrots. There is required for such purpose, in place 
of imported fabrics no longer available, low-break tieing 


Dixon’s Patent Re 
versible and Lock 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device. three Sad 


material which will hold vegetables together in bunches 
without cutting the stems and which can yet be easily 


broken by hand. Spinnable cotton waste, according to 


becoming scarce. 


dies in one, also a 

Mr. Everett, is being converted into yarns for bagging Round Head Stir- oe 
materials while unspinnable grades in increased quantities : 
will be used for absorbent and wiping materials and as DIXON LUBRIC ATING SADDL E CO. E 


He declared that the outlook for spinnable cotton waste YARN CONDITIONING © SIZING © DYEING o FINISHING AGENTS 


is promising in that large quantities of part-waste bag- | 

ging materials are needed to take the place of burlap | , 
materials imported from India which have been placed — ~ 

under rigid Government supervision due to short supplies | 

here and the almost complete cessation of imports due to 


the spread of the conflict in the Far East. | BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Single Stage Process for Bleaching and Scouring 
Yarns 


A single-stage process for bleaching and scouring yarns 
in stainless steel package machines, which forms a new 
application of Textone, was described by E. G. Fenrich, 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., on April 10th at a 
meeting of the Philadelphia Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

For a package machine having a capacity of 450 gal- 
lons, the following solution Is used, according to Mr. Fen- 
rich: synthetic detergent, 1-1/3 lbs.; Textone, 4 Ibs.; 
tetrasodium. pyrophosphate, 16 lbs.; available chlorine as 
sodium hypochlorite, 8-1/3 Ibs. 

All the chemicals except the sodium hypochlorite are 
dissolved and circulated for five minutes at a temperature 
of from 95° to 100° F. The hypochlorite is then added, 
and the circulation is continued at the same temperature 
for 45 minutes. Then the temperature is raised to 200° 
F. and circulation is continued for another 45 minutes. 
Bleaching occurs during the first part of the operation: 
scouring continues as the temperature is raised and the 
chlorine content of the bath is gradually depleted. 

After this treatment, the yarn is washed in hot water 
at 180° F. for five minutes and again in water at 150° F. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. Fenrich said the use of Textone to activate hypo- 


chlorite substantially reduces the total amount of chlorine 


consumed in bleaching. 


OPA Cotton and Rayon Gray Goods Ceilings 
Being Violated 


Willful violations of OPA cotton and rayon grey goods 
ceilings through manipulative schemes recently devised 
by some members of the textile trade must be halted im- 
mediately, Acting Price Administrator John E. Hamm 


declared April 3rd. 


Preliminary investigation by the Office of Price Admin- 


{ 


istration has confirmed reports from the textile market 
that some mills, which formerly sold “grey,’ or unfin- 
ished, goods exclusively, have been refusing to furnish 
such goods to their regular trade. Instead, these concerns 
have been requiring buyers to accept bleached or partially 
finished goods at exorbitant mark-ups above the estab- 
lished maximum prices for grey goods. 

These buyers as a rule cannot use the goods unless iat 
are dyed or printed and, in the past, it was their usual 
custom to purchase grey goods and then have them either 
dyed or bleached and printed in a single operation. 

Mr. Hamm revealed that in one reported case, involv- 
ing the sale of several million yards of textiles to a large 
retail distributor, a price of 17 cents per yard was exacted 
by a grey goods mill for “‘80-square” bleached print cloth. 
The ceiling at the time for these goods, in the grey, was 
115¢ cents and the bleaching cost was 13 cents or less. 

The intent of both the seller and the buyer to under- 
mine OPA’s grey goods schedule’ was readily apparent 
from reports of this transaction, the Acting Administrator 
stated. The buyer, due to scarcity of goods, lent himself 
to this questionable practice to secure an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over persons who have resisted the temp- 
tation to obtain goods by resorting to payment of this 
exorbitant mark-up. 

In this reported instance, the goods were shipped by 
the grey mill to a finishing plant, where they were bleach- 
ed and printed. While they were undergoing this process, 
they were sold by the grey mill to the retail distributor as 
bleached goods at the unconscionable price of 17 cents. 
The distributor, in turn, sold them in this fictitious form 
to a converter. The latter, upon completion of the finish- 
ing operation, then resold them to the same retailer. 

Such deals are “out-and-out” violations of the schedule, 
Mr. Hamm said. He called attention to schedule pro- 
visions prohibiting evasion. “If full investigation bears 
out the reported circumstances of this transaction, OPA is 
prepared to take enforcement action,” he added. 

Other reported practices falling in the category of 
“avoidance” rather than of “evasion” are being studied 


Carolina Loom Reeds are made in a Modern, Well 
Equipped Plant 


TODAY 


1939 


| 
| 
Today's high speed pro- | 
duction isan’ acid test” | 
for all kinds of equip-_ 
ment. We know that 
Carolina Loom Reeds Can “Take It” 
because only high quality materials | 
and skilled workmanship go into 
their manufacture. 


| 
| 
| 


TRY CAROLINA LOOM REEDS ON YOUR LOOMS AND NOTE THE DIFFERENCE 


CAROLINA LOOM REED COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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‘ with a view to limiting the charges which grey mills may general manager of the Morris and Bailey Division and, - 
( make for finished and semi-finished goods, stated Mr. in 1933, was named general superintendent of the Cuya- = 
Hamm. hoga Works where he had charge of the billet, rod, wire a 
—— — —— and cold rolled strip mills and auxiliaries. & 
i C. |. Collins To Be Executive Vice-President Of In 1935 he was made manager of operations of the me 
j Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. Worcester district of the American Steel and Wire Co., * 
with mills in Worcester, New Haven and Trenton, N. J. 
’ E. C. Bowers, president of the Wickwire Spencer Steel He is resigning this position to join Wickwire Spencer. q 
e Co., announces that Carl I. Collins, elected on March Arthur R. Wachter Heads Crown Test Division @ 
3 26th to the board of. directors of the company, will be of American Viscose 2g 
q named executive vice-president at the next meeting of the a ucenen By 
: board. Arthur R. Wachter has joined the American Viscose < 
; | After graduating in Mechanical Engineering from the Corp. as head of the “Crown” Test Division, it has been a 
; Georgia School of Technology, Mr. announced. Previously Mr. Wachter was for seven years ey. 
; Collins entered the steel business with manager of the rayon division of the print works of Pa- a 
E the Atlanta Steel Co. Prior to the en- cific Mills, Inc., with headquarters at Lawrence, Mass., <- 
3 trance of the United States into the and prior to that was manager of the Williamsport, Pa.., = 
{ last World War, he was superintend- works of the National Silk Dyeing Co. In his new posi- a 
i ent of the loading plant of the United tion, Mr. Wachter will supervise the American Viscose = 
' States Cartridge Co. at Marner, N. J. Corp.’s “Crown” Tested Plan, under which fabrics woven = 
In 1917, he joined the United States or Knitted from the company’s “Crown” brand rayon yarn a 

Army Air Service, in which he later and staple fiber are tested for service qualities. a 

became a flying instructor. Subse- 
a quently, he was attached to the General Headquarters Arm Caught in Cloth Machine a 
: Staff at Chaumont, France. : Lexington, N. C.—Henry Yarbrough, veteran textile a 

, After the war he joined the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. emplivee, suffered rather painful injury when his arm i | 

: and in 1923 he became plant superintendent and later was drawn between the rollers of a cloth machine at the Ba 

assistant to the vice-president of the Morris and Bailey Wennonah Mill. It was said to have been necessary to a 

Division of the Oliver Iron and Steel Corp. | dismantle the machine to release him. The attending = 
Following acquisition of the Oliver Co. by the Ameri- physician said it appeared there was no fracture but that ss 


can Steel and Wire Co. in 1930, Mr. Collins was made muscular bruises were deep and painful. 


ARE YOU MAKING THIS SAVING? 


ARE YOU MAKING THIS 


| 


a 


q One drum of lubricating oil for looms, comb boxes or _oiliness and film strength. 

[ lineshafts can equal two drums if... . IF you use STA-PUT, you'll see why it carries the 
IF you select a lubricant which will eliminate messy slogan “Less Oil . . . Less Often.” You'll see cleaner 
4 dripping from hangers and machine parts. fabrics because of reduced drippage or splatter. And 
IF you choose STA-PUT Lubricants, you'll you ll find there’s less time spent on oiling labor. 


do a better job with one drum than with two fe oi? IF you ask the Houghton Man about the oil 
drums of ordinary oil not STA-PUT treated. 444 ‘+ that “Stays-Put,” you'll be doing your mill a big 


i That's because of STA-PUT’S leak resistance, Leap favor. E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 


its great adhesion to bearings, its greater Charlotte and Chicago. 
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Classitied Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. + 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 


BELTING 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY GREENVILLE COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


Phone 3-8841 


Textile Machinery and Supplies | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. SUPERINTENDENT, now employed, 


would consider a change. A go-getter, 
well experienced on all lines cotton 
Textile Center of the South | goods. 42 years of age, with family. 
Textile graduate with years of experi- 
ence. Address “ABC,"’ c/o Textile Bul- 
letin. 


FOR SALE 
MERCERIZING RANGE 


1—Butterworth 50” Cloth Mercerizing Range—consisting of 3-roll padder—69’ frame— 
two compartment wash box. 


HYDRAULIC CALENDER 


1—Textile 5-roll 48” Face Hydraulic Calender—top and bottom rolls roller bearing— 
intermediate rolls ball bearing—chasing attachments—age 1934—J(new condition). 


JOHN MARSHALL 


Preparatory and Finishing Machinery Dealer 
Commission Bidding at Textile Machinery Auction Sales 
DOMESTIC — EXPORT 
ROOM BLOCK RIVER, MASS. 
6-8217 . O. BOX 815 


SUPERINTENDENT open for connection 
with carded yarn mill. Fifteen years’ 
good experience with last employer. 
years in superintendent's office. 
Four years as overseer in carding and 
spinning carded knitting yarns. Three 
years as superintendent plant making 
20's to 30's ply and single in various 
putups. Age 35; married, one child. 
G7ood education and habits. Can furnish 
excellent references on yarn manufac- 
turing. Address ‘‘Yarn Mill,”’. .c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—Position as Overseer Spin- 

ning. Have several years’ experience. 

ences. Am not subject to draft. <Ad- 
dress H. M.,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


A Bargain for Immediate Delivery 


WAN TED—Two experienced Roller Cov- 
erers on cementing. Good pay. Steady 
job. Give references. Apply Carolina 
Roller Covering Shop, Lincolnton, N.C. 


1 Tommy Dodd—30” Face. 
1 5-Roll Universal Calender, 36” Face. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Weavy- 
ing, or shift boss. 20 years’ experience 
on sheeting, denims, prints, — ticking, 
chambrays, coverts and cottonades. 43 
vears old; married. Want chance for 
advancement. Address ‘‘Weaving,.”’ c/o 
Textile: Bulletin. 


Like New—Operated less than 30 days 
Made by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


YOUNG MAN, 34, Wants position with 
textile mill. Two years college training 
in textiles and twelve years experience 
including production, office, and sales 
work. Address “H-34,"' c/o Textile Bul- 
letin 


For details, write 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Purchasing Department 
LaGrange, Ga. 


“> ‘ 


LDDRESS. WANTED—Anyone knowing 
the address of Charlhe Kinney or his 


mother, Mrs. May Helton, write Ben 
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PERFEX FIBRE 


are constantly improved. That's 
why Batson serves many of the ) 
large progressive and exacting | 
| mills. 


Start now with any size order. 
BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. ' 
PAUL B. EATON 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office i 


FOR SALE 
Air Compressors: 
| 16x10 with tank 
lL 7x6 
Parks-Cramer Controls 
Bahnson Master Controls 
| Triplex Pump 
P. O. Box 533, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
> 


FOR SALE 


12—80” Draper Mode! L Sheeting 
Looms. 

8—60” Draper Model K Dobby 
Looms. 

6—Tape Drive Wet Twisters, 2 
gauge, 288 spindles each. 

2—-Woonsocket 12x6x64 Sp. Slubbers. 

J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


231 S. Main St. Providence, R. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Now employed, desires change 
have record of quality at low cost 
Past draft age Excellent refer- 


enees 
Address ‘‘A-3,”’ 
_¢/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Position as Overseer Slash- 
ing: 15 vears’ experience. Now employ- 
ed in large mill, Cotton or rayon. Ad- 
dress “H. P. J..." Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 


Hopedale looms. built in 
1921, 50 with double index dobbies, 
single index dobbies 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Concord, N. C. 


> 


Georgia Tech Starts 
New Class in Textile 
Analysis, Testing 


Atlanta, Ga.—A 16-week Govern- 
ment defense course in textile analy- 
sis and testing started at Georgia 
Tech April 7th. The course will be 
held three evenings a week, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, from 6:30 
to. 9:30; and. will consist of standard 
fabrics, fabric design and analysis 
methods, the study of fiber contents 
of fabrics under the microscope and 
chemical dyeing and testing. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Former raw silk salesman with a background of thirty years’ experience and 
now well established as sales agent for mills spinning or throwing hosiery yarns 
wishes to represent in Pennsylvania and New York one or two cotton yarn mills. 
Maintains with technical assistant and associate a fully equipped office in New 
York City. Raw silk sales has: averaged thirty-three thousand bales annually. 
Immediate earnings not as important as the opportunity to build for the future. 


THOMAS C. ASSHETON 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Fuller Brush (o. 57 Universal Winding Co. 2 
Upchurch & Sons, C.'L: 59 
Garland Mfg. Co. 50 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 5 Vietor Ringe Traveler Co. 42 
General Dyestuff Corp. 23 Vogel Co., Joseph A. 63 
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Davison’s Issues Annual Directory 


at Changes in the industry caused by the war are reflected 3 
, in the Forty-seventh Annual Edition of Davison’s Rayon 4 
c and Silk Trades, which has just been issued. A separate ‘ 
, division of the book is devoted to the manufacturers of 4 
= powder bags. Ten firms are listed under this heading. 

“a For the technical section of this year’s edition, Donald 

y 1). Leonard has contributed “Silk Goes to War.’ This 


article has the sub-title “‘a time table of the conversion of 
silk from an article of beauty and adornment into strate- 
gic material required by the Government in military 
usage.” 


Mathieson To Have New Ammonia Unit 


27 Plans for the immediate erection of a plant that will y 
supply it: substantially increase their supply of ammonia and its - 
ey No need to talk about heavily increased demands derivatives were announced in New York by E. M. Allen, | 
- | of the Textile Industry . . . for check eS and president of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York. 
In accordance with the terms ofa contract that has just 
ending study and attention. been signed, the new plant will be financed by the De- J 
ond hove fense Plant Corp. and will be erected and operated under 
ur fu p 
been pledged .. . on Leather for Belting and on lease by the Mathieson organization, Mr. Allen stated. 
Penn-Tan Hairless Check Strap Leather. The ammonia will be produced synthetically, through the 
| Get in touch with your Supplier regarding the use of a modification of existing methods, by combining 
efficient new tannages for textile manufacturers. | hydrogen with nitrogen obtained from the air. 
; If it is obtainable ... . he can get it here. me — | " 
: AATCC Seeking To Extend Research To Army p 
Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. : 
PHILADELPHIA | 
Chattanooga, Tenn-—The American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists has offered to broaden its 
research service to cover the dyeing of cotton fabrics used 
by the military, Thomas R. Smith, of Albemarle, N. C. 
° ] president of the national association, announced in a talk 
Production Prob here before the South-Central Section of the Association. 
Mr. Smith and P. J. Wood, of Carlton Hill, N. J., a 
former president of the American Association, were chief Ls 
with your Shearing Machines? i speakers at.a dinner meeting of the South-Central Section | 
held at the Read House. Textile men from Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Georgia were present. . 
Mr. Smith pointed out that the American Association _ 


maybe the Revolver aes Ledger of Textile Chemists and Colorists has been engaged in 

research work for the past 21 years, and the standards it 

Blad d BAe a Sap has developed have been adopted by the American Stand- 
ades need conditioning ards Association and other organizations. 

A year ago, he continued, the association set up.a spe- 

cial committee to conduct research work in the dyeing of 
: wool olive drab fabrics. 
“3 A ; _. “The association is working closely with the Quarter- 
os | master Corps of the Army in improving the dyeing of 
% ROY SHEAR GRINDER - | these fabrics for Army use,’ Mr. Smith said. “We have 
4 will do the job! offered to extend our research service to include the cot- 
ton fabrics used by the military. 

The civilian, he said, is going to have fabrics which. 
contain less color and lighter color, since various mate- 
rials, including aluminum, used in making dyes, are now 
on the critical list. 


sectional Chairman Anderson announced the appoint- 
B S- ROY & SON COMPANY ment of a special comnuttee to select a speaker to present 


a technical paper, as representative of the South-Central 
WORCESTER, MASS. . . . . . . GREENVILLE, 5. C. Section, on some phase of the war effort, before the next 


national convention, which is to be held later in the year 
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at Atlantic City or Philadelphia. The committee includes | 
Walter Hadley, of Chattanooga, chairman; W. J. Kelly, | “THEY — ARE ALL FUGITIVE” 4 
Jr., Chattanooga; W. S. McNab, . Knoxville; Homer | Bs 
4 Whelchel, Chattanooga, and William Harrison, Trion, Ga. | a 
‘ It was decided to hold the next quarterly meeting in a 
Chattanooga, with the fall meeting to be held in Knox- ees a 
ville. It was indicated that because of the present emer- I 4 


gency the South-Central section will not hold a summer 
outing. 


el 
i? 


; Wellington, Sears Denies Big Profit On Govt. a 
| Contract | | a 
Protest by Harry L. Bailey, president of Wellington, = 
Sears Co., against a statement read into the Congressional ‘an 
ol Record, is contained in a letter to Edmund Toland, chief | Bs 
4 counsel of the House Naval Affairs Investigating Com- | “S 
| Mr. Bailey’s letter follows: ve | a 
‘We wish to register our protest against a part of the | a 
statement, as carried in the New York papers of March a 
. 23rd and 24th, which you read into the record of the a 
a hearing being conducted by the House Naval Affairs In- te 
vestigating Committee. 
“The specific part of such statement to which our pro- a ae: 
test 1s directed is the allegation that this company made ee 55 
a profit of 58 per cent on Navy contracts under review by a 
you. 3 
4 “Our letter and report of October 31, 1941, covered 7 
: three contracts, under the terms of which we, as prime 
"7 contractors, were obligated to deliver $231,220 worth of 
specified fabrics to the Navy. Delivery thereof was duly 1 
made, and as prime contractor payment of $231,220 was | 
received by us. Our stated estimated profit on these three | 
Navy contracts totaled $4,244, which is a profit of 1.83 
per cent, not 58 per cent.” 
. Institute Sends Out 10,000 Leaflets On 
National Cotton Week 
| More than 10,000 leaflets on National’ Cotton Week 
a are being distributed among merchandise and promotion 


executives, chain store organizations, wholesale dry goods 
houses, department stores, resident buying offices and re- 
(j tailers all over the country, according to C. K. Everett, 
+ merchandising director of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Mr. Everett also makes known that many of the large 
4 chain store organizations are planning special presentation 
<4 of cotton merchandise that will be attuned to current 
conditions. 


= 


* Pepperell Gives Up Combed Percale Sheet 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


4 ESTABLISHED 1874 

> Pepperell Mfg. Co. is giving up the combed percale 

sheet business “for the duration,” it has just been made SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER » H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
known. The company states it is discontinuing its “Peer- Representatives 

Gan?! R, C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. + W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
combed percale sheet the emergency because JOHN FERGUSON: LA GRANGE. GA 

Ol the searcity of 1-3/16-inch staple cotton, which the 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
« been important to the Government in the spinning of F.L. EXSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


yarns for some of the shirtings and uniform twills of the 


Government needs in quantity. This staple cotton has 


Army. ELIZABETH . -J- CHARLOTTE 
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SELLING AGENTS for Cotton Good Markets 
4 SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS New York.—Latest reports indicate that orders have ‘ 
> been placed for some 167,000,000 yards of cotton goods a 
4 under the bidding opened March 31st which asked for 
“& 331,000,000 yards. It is felt in. the trade that it is a good 
a sign that the Government is. again announcing awards ' 
| | | of contracts for cotton goods, since the announcement of j 
= CURRAN &A B ARRY such awards must certainly do more good than harm. 4 
me With the textile industry scattered as it is, and with such 4 
s comparatively small: plants, it is felt that publication of lj 
s 320 Broadway such information could be of little use to the enemy, and: 
a New York, ee gs it serves a good purpose to the trade. From the publica- . 
Be | tion of such information the mills and buyers can check 4q 
ES on prices, extent of participation by other mills, and it 2 
a, removes any rumors of price gouging that might accom- ‘. 
pany secret Government purchases. 
is Wellington Sears Co. The number of cotton spindles active during March in- } 
ae. ‘ 65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK creased over the total for February. All told, 23,096,479 : 
a | : ie spindles were active at some tinie during the month. 4 
a Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics against 23,077,722 in February and 22,806,104 in March, e 
ee _. - Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 1941, according to the latest report of the Census Bureau. 
Towels and Upholstery Relation to the of spinning spindles place, a 
ae 3 steadily higher percentage has been active for several 
Boston months and the number of idle spindles has-been declining 
sj Philadelphia Chicago eats Orleans Los Angeles constantly. Despite the higher number of active spindles, ; 
ie : cotton consumption in the month was reported at 966,000 : 
; bales by the Census Bureau, but the hgures of cotton 4 
‘s Domestic Export consumption: do not always reflect the real spinning and ae 
4 MERCHANDISING weaving rate for the month. Consumption is counted by 
: the Census Bureau as bales are opened, and ‘opening oper- 
: ee ations do not always coincide with the calendar month. 
Joshua L. Baily Buyers of fine and fancy cloth are finding a necessity 
& C'om any to be prepared for diminishing quantities from mills. Mills 
. Pp . seem to be working on the principle that they prefer to & 
concentrate on military orders. Now they are turning . 
40 Worth Street New York over more’ looms to making the constructions wanted for 4 
Bae war purposes. Over the course of the next several months : 
the program of most mills on combed gray goods is to : 
run off civilian types. Gradually the effect of the change 4 
is bering felt in diminishing quantities being made for the 
Neisler Mills Inc. civilian trade. 
In sheetings reports have been that efforts are being ra 
a/p Al : made to convert drapery looms to the manufacture of + 
cick yes igents these goods. Some interests were said also to have been F 
approached, and there was talk that an order might be 5 
forthcoming from Washington to this direction. ie 
66-68 Worth St. New York se "4 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 

WATER-PROOFS BELTS 

INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES. Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
King Agen bs 


40-46 Leonard St., New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia. Most mills and selling agencies are sat- 


ished with the revised and amended yarn ceilings on cot- 
ton yarns, it is indicated. 

Most combed yarn mills and distributors, after operat- 
ing under an OPA ceiling for almost a year, now agree 
that the rules are clear and cover practically all points 
that the industry had sought to have changed or cle ared 
up since their introduction. 

This comment concerning the yarn ceilings was made 
on the basis of present wage rates and spinners explained 
that after the new 40c ner hour rate goes in effect théy 
will have to resurvey the entire situation to ascertain 
whether the wage increase will make imperative demands 
for ceiling price changes. 

In general the carded schedule also has the approval of 
the trade but feel that there are still several matters to be 


cleared up. In this connection spinners of carded yarns 


say they would like to know where they stand on certain 
premium yarns such as warps and perforated tubes as 
well as for hard twist. The present rules do not set forth 
any definite figure that may be charged for the various 
sizes when, sold in warps. 

The percentage of carded yarns going into military 
orders is constantly increasing and a new peak in this 
poundage has been reached. The same thing is.taking 
place in combed, although in this branch of the industry 
the portion going into military orders is much higher than 
in carded, This makes it increasingly difficult to place 
orders for almost any type of sales yarn for civilian use 
and most spinners now are refusing to take orders unless 
on a contingent basis for the civilian trades. When such 
orders as booked it is explained to the customer that cir- 
cumstances may alter before the order is completely de- 
livered, making it impossible to complete 1f more of the 
output is taken for the armed forces. 

Spinners and merchants have’ been booking orders fo 
high grade carded knitting yarns that are to be used 
the manutacture of Army -cotton knit undershirts on 
which contracts have been placed in the recent past. 
Reports are that a considerable volume of these garments 
will be supplied by firms that in the past were not large 
suppliers of such garments. 

Distributors are reported be booking larger orders 
from. carpet and other plants that are converting to the 
production of cotton ducks either for the armed forces or 
for civilian use. 


° 
& V" stands for Victor; too! ba 
And if you want to be sure of VICTOR-Y over ends 
doy and orne. rruptrons LO smooth spinning, let | 


Victor representative show you the right traveler for your 


job V\ rite, wire or call 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atianta, Ga. 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Tel. Vernon 2830 Tel. 247 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos- Menhottan, inc. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose 
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CAP BAR FINGERS, LEVER SCREWS 
LEVER ARMS 


REPAIRED 
by Special Method—Good As New 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


Gastonia, 


_ “OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
x ‘SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL a 
FLYER PRESSERS | 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER co. 
Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXATILE FINISHES 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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’ Reminiscences Of Ye Olde Cotton Factory 

i _(Continued from Page 20) é 
- However, this arrangement soon gave way to the small 


or more which proved a much more desirable system. 
The steam boiler of that period was of the horizontal 
return tubular type in which was placed a group of steel ; 
tubes on “flues” about 3 ‘to 3'4 inches in diameter. These 
Hues were placed inside a steel “shell’’ made of sheet 
steel about '4 or more inch thick, cylindrical in shape, 
about 15 or more feet long and about 3 or more feet in 
diameter. The flues were made water-tight at each end so 


¥ 


that the water inside the boiler covered the tubes. Thus i, 
the heat from the furnace under the boiler also circulated : 
through the tubes or flues from one end to the other, thus 
a sufficient amount of steam was produced for both power 
and heating. 
. lt was soon discovered that a much better plan for A 
: making steam more economically was a possibility and q 
D the water tube boiler became a reality. In this case the » 
a water circulated through tubes which were placed in an 
> inclined position with the heat from the furnace circulat- 
of ing around instead of through them. ; 
7 The mechanical department, consisting of the power 


plant, machine and repair shops, carpenter and wood- 
working departments, fire department and building and 
village upkeep was supervised by the chief engineer and 
master mechanic and his assistant or “second hand’? who 
directed the duties of the ‘section hands’’——(heads of the 
H. cS P. Spool & Bobbin Co. - | various sub-departments or sections) in the mechanical 4 

| us system of plant management was maintained 

throughout the entire mill. 


CROC When and where gardening facilities were available the 
| family vegetable supply proved a very important item in 
| the economic program and very often a surplus of 
7 i high quality products from these “mill village” gardens 
a ! were seen on the town and city markets where they were 4 
| soon taken up at top prices. 
oa | It sometimes happened that a newly organized mill 4 
ia. Sl company would prefer a location near the suburbs of a 4 
ire | town and use steam for the motive power. Also: this ar- ‘ 
oe i rangement added to the convenience in shipping and : 
transportation facilities, and at the same time placing the 
fe. | residents of the mill village in closer touch with “‘city 
i) | lite.”’. Instead of the usual small mill of 5,000 spindles. 
. or thereabouts they had been increased to 10 to 20 thou- 
ment to Datance the number otf spindles desired. 
Ba | Illustration Shows a Few of the Different | During the middle and late 90s the idea of hydro-elec- 
Ss ' Straps Manufactured By Us f| tric power came to the attention of the mill engineers, the 
4 All of our textile leathers are manufactured from ] possible advantages of which were very soon realized. [1 
: ! Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers was found that a power plant could be installed at a suit- 
‘ j are made from packer hides, selected for substance, able site oh a vear-round water course and by means of 
| made from foreign hides that are selected for textile | electric dvnamos or “generators,”’ and the proper wiring, 
for this work, motors, transformers, etc., power could be transmitted to 
; | We manufacture all types of textile leathers for the mill situated many miles distant, adding to the eco- 
{ cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. : nomic advantage of mill operation. 
° With the advent of these improved conditions came a 
| Bancroft Belting Co. demand for an increase in personnel for the operation of 
i 145 High St. Boston, Mass. ) the new mills so the question “what to do? 
| Ss. C. Dependable men were detailed to go and make a survey 
44 
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mountainous regions of Southern territory with the result 
that in a short time whole trainloads of families with their 
belongings were moving from rural and mountain areas 
into the sphere of industrial life. 

These “raw recruits” required training, so a system of 
promotion was created and very soon our erstwhile dof- 
fers and spinners, card, picker and drawing tenders, 
spoolers, warpers, weavers and all the others were being 
promoted to “teachers,” thereby opening a new field 
endeavor and bringing into line an efficient type of textile 
operatives. 

A method of instruction was adopted which enabled the 
teacher to perform regular tasks, keeping the “pupil” 
close by so explanations could be easily made and event- 
ually these same “‘raw recruits’ would be performing the 
tasks taught them, on their own accord, producing more 


and better goods, enlarging payrolls, facilitating market-’ 


ing conditions, enhancing material and spiritual growth 
and ever striving to add their “bit” toward serving a 
worthy purpose. 


Sprinkler Pots 


Prior to the mechanical or artificial ‘““humidifier”” when 
it became necessary to moisten the atmosphere inside the 
mill quite a variety of methods were used and sometimes 
a serious situation would develop. The cotton fibre is a 
peculiar substance and requires a very precise atmos- 
pheric condition in which to function. Too damp or -too 
dry, too hot or too cald causes trouble. Sprinkler pots of 
the 2-gallon style were part of the standard equipment. 
When work on a cold, dry windy morning the sprinkler 
pot was brought into action, using hot water sprinkled on 
the floor and under and around machines to eliminate 
“static” electricity which soon disappeared if attacked in 
time. This trouble: was usually more prominent around 
the cards but it had to be treated in all parts of the plant. 

Dry hot weather required a similar treatment with cold 
water. If the weather was too damp it required a drying 
out by artificial (steam) heat. Some very amusing ex- 
periences sometimes accompanied these periods of “hand- 
made air-conditioning,’ as an over-enthusiastic member 
of the squad would make a misstep On a wet place, slip- 
ping, throwing the sprinkler pot with its remaining con- 
tents into the machinery supposed to be protected—an 
interesting situation for the other members of the squad. 

These uncomfortable experiences soon disappeared with 
the installation of the automatic humidifier. This outfit 
consisted of a high pressure water pump and a high pres- 
sure alr pump, an air compressor acting in conjunction, 
and forcing the water through a tiny nozzle about 1/64 
inch in diameter, thence against a conical base about 6 to 

inches high, 8 or 10 inches in diameter at base and 
running up toa point at the top. The humidifier was also 
fitted with a fine strainer so the water used was as nearly 
pure as possible. 

The stream of water was pointed directly against the 
point of the “cone’’ which was placed in the center of the 
bottom plate, a circular pan-shaped disc about 2 feet in 
diameter, forming a fine mist or vapor, creating a very 
pleasant and comfortable condition in the entire plant. 
This system of humidification was under the supervision 
of the chief engineer and master mechanic. Another very 
important link in the chain of human progress. 
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How We've Won 
LOYAL CUSTOMERS 


We don’t even hope to make all the card clothing. 
What we get pleasure out of is making VW isseo card 
clothing so well that customers find it lasts longer 

—and cuts their costs per year. 

For instance, suppose you've never before nad 
Wissco Card Clothing, but send in a trial order. 

lirst , an expert card setter runs off a test sample 
to your specifications. That's what's going on in 
the picture above. ‘This sample is then checked 
carefully against your order. 

Next the automatic machine set-ups are checked 
and double checked to assure exact adjustments for 
matching the test sample. 


Then the grinding is done on machines we're 
proud of—the finest and most modern type in this 
industry. 


Last. every single inch of your order is inspecte ~d 
by hand, to te th sure it is 100% > pe ‘rfect. 


Wed like to have you try us out. Your trial order 
to us is a challenge permitting us to demonstrate in 
your-own mill the advantages of Wisseo Card 
Clothing. Write Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York—or Buffalo, Worcester. 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


CLOTHING 
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7 Lewis Warp Beam Trucks heights from 7 to 27 inches. The cradle supporting the 4 
4 | roll is curved to hug the roll of cloth, and swivels on its | 
base, permitting the roll of being carried and place 

. : on or off the different machines used. For instance, the : 
oped a line of warp beam trucks and cloth roll trucks 

. , Operator can ratse the cradie up to the roll of cloth, then 

3 which cotton mills have found to be very useful and sat- ? ! 

ie a raise the roll clear of the machine and remove it by 

isfactory 

7 a : hydaulic means. The roll can then be taken to the inspec- 
he warp beam trucks are ideal for handling warp 

a . Ae tion machine and lowered into its bearings. By the same 

4 beams up to 24 inches in diameter and up to 60 inches in om pre re 
ae operation the operator can remove the roll to the folding 
length in cotton mills and other textile plants. 
ae: ; machine and place it in its bearings. All of these opera- 
It is especially designed for this purpose and is sturdily 

i, ' tions are performed by hydraulic means, thereby relieving 
constructed of steel, compact, and easily handled and 

= the operator of any lifting, eliminating any possibility of 

operated in weave shops where there are. post aisles or 

the employee getting hurt by lifting heavy rolls. 

i narrow passageways which interfere with handling of 


large warp beams. The beams are lifted to an elevation of 
34 inches by suitable hydraulic means, which permits 
transporting the beam down the narrow aisles, carrying 
the beam above the whip roll on the looms on each side 
of aisles. The beam is then lowered in bearings on loom 
gradually by hydraulic means, eliminating most of the 
lifting on the part of the operator, preventing accidents 
from. over-lifting. 

They also have a Big Boy Truck for large warp beams. 
Having a diameter of 24 inches and under, with a length 
of from 60 to 120 inches, this truck is heavily constructed 
of steel throughout, is very compact, and all wheels are 


‘ equipped with roller bearings-—easily handled and oper- 
ogg ated in weave rooms where there are post aisles or narrow 
passageways. 


Their Model M Cloth Roll Trucks are especially de- 


Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 


High Point, North Carolina 
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an excessive amount of twist must be put in to carry it in 
the creel of the next process with the result that the rov- 
ing will not draft properly. 


Phone 2182 In the intermediate process, a 9x4" or a 10x5 frame is 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate recommended for up to 2.00 or 2.25 hank. changing to an 
THAT WORK 8x4 or 7x3~ package for roving up to and including 6.00 


Hk. From 6.00 Hk. up to and including 16.00. Hk... it-is 
advisable to use a 6x3 Jack frame. 
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“2 signed for handling large, heavy rolls of cloth, any length. 
ane It is heavily constructed of steel throughout, and has lift- 
Ag ing and carrying capacity of 4,000 pounds, .with suitable 
ae: hydraulic means to raise or lower its load with a range of | 
ad They also have a Model N Cloth Roll Truck which is 
Es tall and narrow, has only a 14-inch tread, and raises to a 
7a height of 38 inches by hydraulic means, and lowers to 
ae seven inches. The narrowness permits passing down the 
a weaver s aisle, the height permits passing over all working a 
: | parts in weaver's aisle. ‘Truck can be taken down aisle in . 
high position, then lowered beneath the roll of cloth that 
ae G _ pf is to be taken off. When cloth is cut loose the truck will 
: THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE raise it above the loom and pass down the aisle, carrying 
e SHUTTLES —- HEDDLE FRAMES — HEDDLES it above all moving parts on looms. 
3 Mills which have been using Lewis Warp Beam and 
HAND CARDS — STRIPPER CARDS 
co” Cloth Roll Trucks report that they are sturdy, yet oper- 
Bs ate easily and that they not only reduce the strain upon 
ae employees but are an insurance against accidents. 
i | TS = Control of Package Size Improves Strength and 
— MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS Evenness of Yarn 
ae SOUTHERN OFFICE: 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S$. C. | : 3 
ae Tel. Greenville 105. Southern Representative: £. VY. Wilson. (Continued from Page 714) 
The size of the bobbin at the slubber should be gov- 
erned by the hank reving being made. A 12x6 slubber 
should be used up to .80 Hk., and a 10x5 slubber on finer 
* Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. rovings. A 12x6 package of fine rovings is ho heavy. that 
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If these suggestions are followed, a maximum size of 
package will be obtained with a minimum of twist, and 
the roving will run properly in the next process creel. 

The proper size package for spinning depends on sev- 
eral variables, such as the kind of machinery used, the 
type of yarn being spun, and the quality and staple of the 
material being processed. However, the most important 
factor in determining package size is again the yardage, 
rather than the weight of the package. By establishing 
the correct yardage per package in relation to the number 
of the yarn being spun, the most desirable balance of effi- 
ciency and cost can be maintained. 

Large package spinning offers many advantages, but it 
will also present difficulties unless constant attention is 
given, not only to the usual problems of maintenance, but 
to those lesser factors which can be overlooked, with older 
methods,. without greatly affecting results. For example, 
rather than keep traveler cleaners in proper adjustment, a 


larger circle traveler than the yarn size would call for has: 


sometimes been used. By thus using one bad practice to 
correct another, excessive traveler changing and slowed 
production would offset the advantages of large package 
spinning. . 

Another factor often overlooked is the size of the pack- 
age in the spinning creel. If the package is too large for 
the roving number, it will require an-excessive amount of 
roving twist in order to turn the package without break- 
ing back. This in turn will make it necessary to over- 
weight the top rolls, or to spread beyond staple lengths 
being used. The result is a weakened yarn of poor ap- 
pearance and often an increase in end breakage, which 
will more than offset any saving made in previous proc- 
esses by building up the. package to excessive weight. 

Poor supervision at the spinning process must, of 
course, be held responsible for poor work, but the most 
expert supervision can do little to improve work that is 
not properly prepared before coming to this process. For 
this reason, humidification also becomes more important 
when running large packages, because the humidification 
in the spinning room can Only be expected to maimtain the 
same moisture content in the finished. yarn that is already 
in the roving in the spinning frame creel, and cannot 
make up any existing deficiencies. 

A number of mechanical improvements have been de- 
veloped in the past few years which have made large 
package spinning more practical. The reciprocating 
thread board is one. It provides control of the angle of 
the traveler at any point of the ring rail traverse. An- 
other is the ball bearing spindle, which practically elimi- 
nates vibration. More accurate machining of all the parts 
in modern frames has also contributed to improved effi- 
ciency. 

When all the factors are considered, it is. generally 
agreed that the large package is the best package only 
when it can be run with a minimum of end breakage, 
when pounds produced per spindle are as high as possible, 
and when the quality of the yarn is up to the standard set 
by the mill. The best results will be obtained, not by 
setting an arbitrary size for packages, but by finding out 
by practical test what size can produce yarn of the 
strength and evenness desired without sacrifice of general 
efficiency. 

(Reprinted from ‘‘The Traveler,’ publication of the Vic- 
tor Ring Traveler Co.) 
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A practical mill man as near as the nearest tele- 

phone to help you get the most from Emmons 
loom harness products. Warehouse stocks include 
standard sizes of flat heddles, heddle bar stock 
and heddle frame repair parts. Reeds manufac- 
tured in Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR 


DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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The Manufacturing Quality of Irrigated Cotton 


(Continued from Page 12) 


In other cases, mills that used 100 per cent irrigated cot- 


ton or 50-50, or 40-60 mixtures of irrigated and rain- n 
grown, were obtaining satisfactory “running qualities” & 
and strengths of yarns and fabrics. _ 


In the Department’s tests, neither the Delta nor the 
California cottons produced yarns that were consistently 
stronger for all grades and staples. An average of all the 
varns spun from each growth showed that the Arizona- 


New Mexico-Texas samples produced yarns about 5 per i 
cent weaker than the other two growths, 4 
The story was somewhat different with respect to tire 7 
BOILERS cord strength. Here the results of the tests showed the 
cord from the Delta cotton to be about 6 per cent stronger 
than the California cord, and 8 per cent stronger than the 
: Arizona-New Mexico-Texas cord. Tire cord reflects to a fi 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL greater degree the fiber strength of cotton than does sin- e 


MONEL METAL 


gle yarn stréngth, and the rain-grown cottons tested were 

found to. be 4 or 5 per cent stronger in fiber strength than 
the irrigated cottons. | : 
3 Fabric strength tests made in the Department’s study : 
R () | F provide still another comparison of strength. For heavy 
sheeting, California irrigated cotton gave higher tensile 

. . strengths than Delta rdin-grown cotton in two of .the 

Manuiacturing (0 three staples, with a reverse situation in the third. Both 

erowths gave definitely higher fabric strengths than the 

NEWNAN. G&G -_ Arizona-New Mexico-Texas irrigated cotton. 


From this discussion of strength, it is clear that the 


Esth. 1854 relationships will vary, depending upon whether one is 
considering fiber, yarn, cord, or fabrics strengths. If it is 
7 be ‘‘In most cases, yes, as compared with rain-grown cot- 


“necessary to draw an overall conclusion, than we must 
T F x T | [ F S p F c | A 1 T F S ton,” In fact, this is the one item in which irrigated cot- . 


say that the bulk of the available evidence shows that 
ton seems to live up (or down) to its reputation among 


rain-grown cotton is slightly stronger than irrigated. 
Yarns Rough and Neppy? 


(4) Are yarns spun from irrigated cotton rough and 
neppy? Unfortunately, the answer to this one seems to 


Loom Strapping Belting : critics, Even here, there are exceptions. For example, in 
Picker Aprons Short Center one mill that I visited recently, irrigated cotton was being 
Printing Blankets Channel Belts combed, and this process removed ‘practically all the neps 

Endless Belts in it. As a result, the yarns and fabrics were exceptionally 


clean and smooth. Note, however, that this was a fine 
goods mill using combers. In nearly every other case that 
[ saw, the cotton was being put into carded goods (that 
is, without combing) and the yarns and fabrics were defi- 
nitely neppy. Neps are usually so small that many of 
Representative them pass through the cards without being removed by 
| the wire clothing, and once they escape this machine they 
WM. F. LANCASTER are in the yarns and fabrics permanently, unless the cot- 
676 South Church Street ton is further cleaned by combing. [he majority of cot- 
ton mills are not equipped with combers, however, as 

SPARTANBURG, 8. ©. these machines are costly to installed and operate. 
| The objection to neps in yarns and fabrics is chiefly 
due to the poorer appearance they cause, although the 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY presence of neps in sewing thread would constitute an 


Wrapped Endless Belts for Rayon Spinning 


Southern 


INCORPORATED obvious mechanical disadvantage. Some cotton manufac- 
222 Summer Street turers say that neps are likewise detrimental in tire cord 
BOSTON, MASS. and mechanical fabrics, but this may be more psychologi- 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Detroit cal than real. | 


Neps show up in sheeting and other white fabrics in a 
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way that gives an effect of cheapness instead of high qual- 
itv. In colored fabrics, as will be discussed more fully in 
a few moments, they are even more noticeable. 

In the Department’s tests, the yarns and fabrics made 
from the irrigated cottons were noticeably of poorer ap- 
pearance than those made from rain-grown cotton. It was 
quite easy in most cases to distinguish between the two 
growths in the gray, bleached, or dyed fabrics. 


Is Irrigated Cotton Hard To Spin? 


(5) Is irrigated cotton “hard to spin?” In the past, 
isolated cases have come to our attention in which irri- 


gated cotton was said to possess objectionable “running. 


qualities’ such as excess of short fiber, or “fly,” a ten- 
dency toward roller lapping during the spinning processes, 
and excessive end breakage during spinning. From our 
recent discussions with mill men, however, not a single 
case was found where any difficulty was being experienced 
in these respects. There are numerous and varied theories 
in existence in regard to the advantages of both high and 
low humidities when spinning irrigated cotton. My own 
observation to date is that irrigated cotton behaves about 
like rain-grown cotton insofar as its spinning behavior is 


concerned. In our tests, detailed records were kept of the 


spinning behavior of each sample at each stage of man- 
ufacture, and a summary of these notes reveals that no 
difficulties were encountered in handling the cotton. 

Curiously enough the only criticism of the spinning 
behavior of irrigated cotton heard in the course of the 
recent brief survey had to do with the packaging of the 
cotton. It appears that during the past year or two, a 
considerable quantity of irrigated cotton has been re- 
ceived in the Southeast in high density bales. Many of 
the mills that received such cotton had neither the equip- 
ment nor the experience to handle these high density 
bales, and had. to resort to various devices, some crude 
and others ingenious, to handle them. It is our under- 
standing that this cotton was probably compressed to 
high density with the idea that it would be shipped by 
water, but ‘that circumstances led to its being shipped 
overland to the Southeast. In any event, the difficulties 
were not very serious, and the mills understand that in 
the future such cotton will probably arrive in the form of 
the standard density bales that most of them desire. 


Dyeing Difficulties 


(6) Does irrigated cotton present any special difficul- 
ties in regard to dyeing? Commercial dyehouses have 
found that fabrics made from irrigated cotton do not 
absorb dye to the same degree as those made from rain- 
grown cotton. That is, when dyed in.the same bath, the 
irrigated fabrics take a slightly lighter shade, generally 
speaking. It is a simple matter to alter the concentration 
of the dye bath to obtain the desired shade with 100 per 
cent irrigated cotton, but if a fabric were made partly 
from irrigated and partly from rain-grown cotton, it is 
possible that a somewhat mottled effect might result in 
some cases. 

This is probably the appropriate point at which to con- 
sider briefly the question of specifications for Government 
purchases. From time to time during the past three vears, 
complaints have been received, usually from this area, 
that the Government is discriminating against irrigated 
cottons by stating in various specifications that it shall 
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Increase Production and 
Eliminate Heavy Lifting Liability 


by using 


Lewis Hydraulic 


Lift Trucks 


(PATENTED) 


Each Lewis Truck is especially designed for its specific job, and puts 
an end to all manual lifting of heavy beams or rolls in the department 
where it is installed. Operating height, of from 7” to 38”. 


WARP BEAM TRUCKS for handling all lengths of beams (including 
sectional beams), in narrow aisles, and placing them on the looms. 


HIGH SPEED WARPER TRUCKS for doffing high speed warpers and 
slashers. 


CLOTH ROLL TRUCKS for the cloth room. This truck is especially 
designed to handle large rolls of cloth, taking them off of the shear- 
ing machines and placing them on the stands on inspection frames. 


These trucks are proving their worth in scores of Southern mills, Why 
not let us give you a demonstration in your mill. No obligation. 


J. W. LEWIS CO. 


Manufacturer of 


TRUCKS AND MACHINE WORK 
318 Hydrick St. 


Phone 1339 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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U. A. Auffmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 


Southern Representative 


ATHER TRS 


all types 
Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


“KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


218 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 Greer, S. C. 
Phone 159-W 


LONGER 
LASTING 
“| BOILER 

REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


YURNACY LISA 


not be used. Within the last month, I have taken this 
matter up with those concerned in both the War and 
Navy Departments, and have been definitely advised that 
they do not have a single specification that prevents the 
use of irrigated cotton. In fact, these specifications deal 
with the strength and other characteristics of the fabrics, 
and with one exception do not relate to the raw cotton in 
any particular so far as we have been able to find. The 
one exception is War Department Specification P. Q.. D. 
No. 33-A, for uniform twill cloth, in which paragraph 
(-2a reads: “Cotton—The cotton’shall be of suitable 
length of staple and grade to meet the requirements of 
this specification. When irrigation-grown cotton is used, 
it shall not be blended with other cottons at any stage in 
the manufacture of this fabric.” Such a specification may 
not be out of order in view of the experiences of commer- 
cial dyehouses in connection with this problem, although 
specifications relating only to the end product, without 
reference to irrigated cotton, should produce the desired 
effect. | 

The results of the Department's tests, which included 
the dyeing of many samples of both irrigated and rain- 
grown cotton fabrics with seven different dye baths, con- 
firm the findings of commercial dyehouses. 

More: serious than the slight difference in shade is the 
difficulty caused by the. presence of neps in dyed fabrics 
made from irrigated cotton. For some reason, these gen- 
erally take on a considerably lighter shade of color, and 
become very prominent, particularly in the darker shades 
of fabric. The effect is anything but pleasing, and consti- 
tutes a serious objection to the cotton. A certain amount 
of assistance in overcoming this feature is obtained 
some finishing plants by subjecting the fabric to a light 
mercerizing treatment prior to the dyeing process. This 
is said to result in a more uniform shade in neppy fabrics, 
but of course it adds to the cost of producing the finished 
goods, and so it is not a universal practice. 

This, then, is the story of what we have found to date 
about manufacturing quality of irrigated cotton. Taking 
the well-known criticisms one by one, we may summarize 
the matter as follows: 


(1) Irrigated cotton is not consistently more wasty 
than rain-grown cotton: 

(2) Irrigated cotton appears to be slightly more irreg- 
ular in staple than rain-grown cotton, length for 
length; 

(3) Irrigated cotton is slightly weaker, on an average. 
in the strength of its fibers and of tire cord made 
from it, but not necessarily so in the form of yarns 
and fabrics: 

(4) The yarns and fabrics made from irrigated cot- 
ton are in most casés neppier and of somewhat 
poorer appearance than those made from rain- 
grown cotton. (At least one mill that we know of, 
however, is making combed fabrics of excellent 
quality from irrigated cotton.) 

(5) Irrigated cotton is no more difficult to spin than 
rain-grown .cotton: 

(6) Although fabrics made from irrigated cotton ap- 
pear to absorb dye to a somewhat different degree 
[rom rain-grown cotton, this can be easily correct- 
ed by simple changes in the dye baths.’ But mix- 
tures of irrigated and rain-grown cotton when dyed 
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may differ to the extent that an uneven or mottled 
effect is produced. The chief difficulty in this 
problem is that neps are prominent in many dyed 
fabrics because they usually assume a definitely 
lighter shade. 


Is There a Solution to the Problem of Irrigated Cotton? 


Experiments conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture lead us to believe that the difficulty with neps 
and the slightly weaker strength of irrigated cotton, Is 
definitely associated with the variety of cotton that is 
grown, When seed from the strain of Acala, popular in 
the Southwest, are planted in various sections of the belt 
where cotton is grown under rainfall conditions, the re- 
sulting lint has been found by our laboratories to have 
practically the same characteristics it does when grown 
under irrigation. Moreover limited experiments have 
shown that other varieties or strains of cotton from the 
rain-grown part of the cotton belt. may produce, under 
irrigation, lint of a somewhat better quality than the cur- 
rently grown strain of Acala. 

In essence, therefore, the problem may be said to boil 
down to the question of whether the cotton growers of the 
Southwest are willing to continue to sacrifice quality, to 
the extent that they seem to have sacrificed it for the ex- 
tremely high yields obtained in this general area. 

There is another alternative, however—that of finding 
a cotton that will produce both superior yield and high 
quality, or through selective breeding, of eliminating the 
objectionable features of the present cotton. This pro- 
eram would include the planting of experimental plots 
with varieties or strains that seem to hold promise, and 
the testing of the lint by some reliable mill or laboratory. 
In connection: with the testing part of the job, some of 
you may know that the U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
is now authorized and equipped to make fiber and. spin- 
ning tests for cotton breeders and others, on a fee-per- 
sample basis. At least one producer-breeder of irrigated 
cotton has already taken advantage of this cotton testing 
service. Of the samples he has submitted to us, two ap- 
pear to hold exceptional promise from the quality point of 
view, 

Much more experimental work needs to be done by all 
concerned—not just by your State and Federal govern- 
ments. In the meantime, do not forget that cultural and 
ginning practices have an-important influence on quality. 
By concerted efforts to improve these phases of cotton 
production, you can certainly improve the average quality 
of your crop. 

No one can say that a better cotton cannot be found 
for the Southwest, and it would certainly seem to be 
worth looking for. If and when you find a better cotton 
for this whole area, then you must conduct a carefully 
planned educational program to prove to the mills that 
you have it and to make them want it. And incidentally, 
don’t forget to call it something beside “irrigated cotton” 
when the time comes! : 


Large Order for Army Quilts 
It. is reported that the Army has recently placed a large 
order for Army quilts which are to be stuffed with comber 


waste from peeler cotton. It is stated that the order will 
require 31,000 bales of comber waste. 
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SPINNERS 


like traveling cleaners 
With Parks Traveling Cleaners all 


installed and running, it often turns 
out that the spinners can take on 
more sides. They seem glad to. 


Instead of working harder, these 
automatic mechanical devices have 
made their work easier. 


Parks Traveling Cleaners 
are helping to make more 
and better textiles at less cost. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT New Textile Minimum Wage Now 40 Cents Per 
Hour 
AT LAS B R A N [) (Continued from Page 16) f 
dependent wholesaler or employees of a manufacturer e 
ii who are engaged exclusively in marketing and distributing 7 
products of the industry which have been purchased for 
asi resale: And provided further, That where an employee ” 
covered by this definition is employed during the same 
; . workweek at two or more different minimum rates of pay, 4 
he shall be paid the highest of such rates for such work- j 
week unless records concerning his émployment are kept } 
by his employer in accordance with applicable regulations ‘* 
of the Wage and Hour Division. | * 
$ 619.6 Effective Date. This Wage Order shall become 
effective April 20, 1942. ‘ 
Signed at New York, New York, this 2nd day of April, . 
1942. Sections 619.1 to 619.6, inclusive, issued under the ; 


authority contained in Sec. 8, 52 Stat. 1064; 29 U.S.C., 
supp. IV, Sec. 208. 
L. METCALFE WALLING, 


Administrator. 


Supplies Inventory Limited 


MADE 
ENCL 2 


ATL SS Inventories of 19 kinds of supplies, whether in the 

| STOCKED BY nes hands of wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, dealers, retail- E 

THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES ers, or branch warehouses are strictly limited by Sup- 4 
: AND CARD MAKERS pliers’ Inventory Limitation Order L-63, issued April 6th —_ 


by the Director of Industry Operations. 


Wholesalers and dealers affected by the order who are 
located in the eastern and central time zones are required 
to limit their inventories to twice the dollar value of sales 
of the specified types of supplies which they shipped from 
stock in the second preceding calendar month. Suppliers 
located in other time zones may have inventories equal to 
three times the corresponding amount. Shipments made 
directly from producers to customers in which the distrib- 
utor acts only as an agent may not be included as a basis 
for calculating permissible inventory. 


Suppliers whose total inventory at cost is less than 


; $20,000, and less than $10,000 for any one of the listed 
types of supplies, are exempt from the terms of the order. 
Baie. ag as Special provision is also made for inventories of seasonal 

CONTINUOUS 

than ever before. The [his order supersedes Suppliers’ Order M-67, covering 
Shows 40 eee that they plumbing, heating and electrical supplies, which is re 

stand up and do their voked. 

m™ work correctly and eco- 


nomically. re 
The types of supplies covered by Order L-63 are as 


Box Greenville, S.C. Automotive supplies, aviation supplies, builders sup- 

3 D. J. Quillen cpl eae plies, construction supplies, dairy supplies, electrical sup- a 
a plies, tarm supplies, foundry supplies, grain elevator sup- - 
Southwest Supply Co. : 4 
a Box 236, Itasca, Texas ty plies, hardware supplies, health supplies, industrial sup- 

q s plies, plumbing and heating supplies, railroad supplies, 

% refrigeration supplies, restaurant supplies, textile mill 

4 t mente RING TDAVELER co } supplies, transmission supplies, welding and cutting sup- 


plies. 

FALL RIVER,MASS. | 
Pit ia! Suppliers affected by the order are required to keep 

records of their inventory and sales on Form PD-336. 
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and to keep this form in their files for at least two years. 
Separate records must be kept for each type of supplies 
handled by the distributor or dealer. 


Inventories of material frozen by the “L” or other or- 
ders should be included in the inventory records. The 
provisions of L-63 do not relieve suppliers from responsi- 
bility of compliance with any other applicable order or 
orders. 


Suppliers affected by the new order whose inventories 
on hand at the time the order was issued exceed the per- 
missible maximum, must not receive any deliveries of 
such supplies until the inventories are reduced below the 
maximum. However, when inventories are below maxi- 
mum, suppliers may receive deliveries of minimum com- 
mercially procurable quantities, even though such deliv- 
eries would raise their inventories above the maximum. 


Textile Photomicrography By Fluorescent Light 
and Development of Fine Elastic Yarns 


Use of fluorescent lamps in making photomicrographs 
of textiles, and fundamental and applied research on latex 
which led to development of fine elastic yarns and fabrics 
with two-way stretch are described in the April issue of 
Textile Research, official publication of Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., and the Textile Foundation. Use of fluor- 
escent lamps in textile photomicrography has several ad- 
vantages, according to an article by Henry H. Broadfoot 
and Edward R. Schwarz, of the Textile Division, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology., Fluorescent lighting 
avoids over-heating of the specimen, uneven lighting, and 
streaks. The tubes and reflectors are inexpensive and the 
lamps consume little electric energy. Fluorescent lighting 
is particularly advantageous in making photomicrographs 
of relatively small magnification, such as those used for 
recording defects in textiles. : 

Fundamental and applied research on latex, carried out 
by United States Rubber Co., led to the development of 
an elastic yarn of such fineness that it could be knit on 
fine-gauge machines or woven into sheer fabrics. This 
varn, known as Lastex, was quickly adopted by the tex- 
tile industry for use alone or in combination with non- 
elastic yarns ina wide variety of fabrics, including bath- 
ing suits, foundation garments, socks and anklets with 


self-supporting tops, dress goods, sweaters, upholstery 


fabrics, slip covers, tapes and braids. Temporarily, little 
latex or rubber is available tor civilian purposes; but re- 


search on production of elastic yarns has not stopped, 


and when the war is over elastic yarns even better than 
those produced hitherto will be made available to the 
textile industry. 


Among other features of the April issue of Textile Re- 
search are a research report of the results on cotton yarn 
appearance and strength obtained by increasing card 
speeds: descriptions of new tests for determining the per- 
centage of casein fiber present in mixed goods and for de- 
termining the amount of tendering which will take place 
in sulphur-dyed. yarns and fabrics under ordinary storage 
conditions: and a discussion of the value of business re- 
search as it relates to marketing, industrial relations, and 
public relations. 
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Safeguard 


In Long Draft Spinning. 


The production economies of this process 
can be lost if yarn is damaged by oil 
which creeps from roll necks and gets on 
leather and cork cots. 


Most mills on long draft use NON- 
FLUID OIL for top and bottom rolls and 
saddles of spinning frames. It assures 
: greater production of clean yarn and 
cuts expense by outlasting oil many times 


mover. 
| Write today for free testing sam ple 
| and descriptive bulletin. 


BE New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


vA 


Southern Agent 
Fulls L. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Class A 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street. Boston, Mass. 
511 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


. 


! PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING | 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Report On the Most Efficient Work Week 
(Continued from Page 18) 


accidents. Believe every one should have one day of rest 
in seven,” 


Absenteeism, as well as inefficiency, is the bane of the 
employer in any workweek in excess of 40 hours. 


‘While the problem of absenteeism may involve other 
factors than long hours,” the survey found, “the evidence 
is clear that attendance becomes progressively worse with 
increasing hours. An increase in the rate of absenteeism 
was reported by some of the companies which have moved 
from a 40 to a 48-hour week, more by those on a slightly 
longer workweek, and invariably by those on a seven-day 
workweek. 


‘Most companies have found absence rates and turn- 
over higher for women than for men, particularly in con- 
nection with the six-day week. This is felt to be due more 


to women’s home responsibilities than to any physical in- 


ability to work as much as 48 hours a week. Some of 
the absences and quits frequently are due to regular 
household responsibilities that cannot be met if a woman 
is employed 48 hours a week.”’ 

Many companies reported that another cause for ab- 
senteeism and high turnover is the inability of new em- 
ployees from other communities to find satisfactory hous- 
ing accommodations to which to move their families, Such 
men invariably take a few days off each month to return 
to their families. The solution for the woman’s problem 
of meeting household tasks as well as the male worker’s 
problem of finding accommodations for himself and his 
family must be found soon, if war production is not to be 
impaired. 


Recent Textile Patents To Carolinians 


Recent patents to Carolinians relate mainly to textile 
subjects, according to Eaton & Brown, patent attornevs, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A. Dewey Carter, of Gastonia, N. C., was awarded a 
patent on a ring traveler in which openings are provided 
in the traveler and louvres or vanes extend outwardly 
from these slots and as the traveler moves around the ring 
air will be forced downwardly through the slots which will 
cool the traveler and will also blow lint from the ring. 
One form has slots and louvres on both sides of the trav- 
eler so as not only to clean and cool the ring but also to 
cause the air striking the vanes to have a leveling effect 
on the traveler. 


Carl A. Rudisill, of Cherryville, N. C., was the recipi- 
ent of a patent on a singeing machine in which individual 
means are provided for winding each thread onto a sep- 
arate package and other individual means are provided 
for holding a broken thread out of contact with the singe- 
ing flame while it is being reunited while the other threads 
are being wound onto their packages. Remotely controlled 
means are provided for releasing the united thread and 


allowing it to come into contact with the singeing flame. 
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, Walter Larkin of Fidelity Honored for Inventions : 
(% Fidelity Machine Co. announces that, at a meeting of E 
the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute, Phila- N \W H H || | 
b. delphia, Pa., held February 18, 1942, upon recommenda- ah 9 
_ tion of the Committee on Science and the Arts, it was ts 
voted to award its senior inventor, 
Walter Larkin, a Certificate of Merit. M OC R S 
The report of the committee 
3 ‘In consideration of his admirable TRANS FORMERS 3 
PS machine designing involving the in- a 
genious application of known me- GENERATORS. ETC. 
chanical movements to the invention 


of circular knitting machines of spe- 
cial types.”’ 

- For a number of years, Medal Day Exercises have been 
J held in the Hall of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia 


: at which time awards are given out at a dinner in honor 4 
of the recipients. 
(4 This year the Medal Day Exercises will take place on 
April 15th. 
Fe Walter Larkin is well known to the textile industry and | 
more specifically that of the seamless knitting field. He H | | 
has spent his entire life-time in this field and a total of [ di) EL Pe L dit U. 
twenty-seven inventions have been awarded to him in this INCORPORATED 
country and in foreign countries, all of which have been a seus ) , ee 
Phones: b21—bee East Franklin Avenue 


assigned to the Fidelity Machine Co. in Philadelphia. 

The inventions of particular interest and which repre- GASTONIA. NOATH EAROLINA 
sent outstanding development include the five-color yarn 
selector and knot tyer, taking any two predetermined 
yarns selected from five and joining them together... . 
attachment for circular ribbers .... . the multi-design 
Jacquard circular rib knitting machine making possible 
the use of 120 yarns or colors vertically and 5 colors hori- ee | 
zontally ..... the triple head weatherproof wire covering [J | | (| 1) h dS J pu | H p | 
machine placing three reinforcement layers of cotton yarn 
on bare copper wire at a rate of speed five times greater 
than ever done before... .. the reinforcement of rubber 
hose for the higher speed manufacture of windshield tub- 
ing, garden hose, radiator hose and fuel line hose. Lith and Lhestnul ot reets 


=. 


“Nearest Everything” 


j 


400 


Qutside Rooms 


a4 


W. P. B. Alters Duck Conservation Rule — saa 


a Washington, D. C-—To encourage the manufacturers 
of rugs and carpets, drapery and upholstery further to 
convert their facilities to the proudction of cotton duck, 
the W. P. B. has issued an amendment to the cotton duck i i 
conservation order M-91 releasing from all restrictions \ tan | 
cotton duck of any width, weight or construction manu- 
lactured in rug or carpet mills and. on looms heretofore 
producing drapery or upholstery. 

Some of these already have substituted orders for duck 
and today’s action enables all mills to obtain the neces- 
sary experience in the manufacture of duck to enable 
them to maintain the specifications of war contracts. 

Wool and burlap, the primary materials used in the 
manutacture of rugs and carpets, are scarce and. their 
allocation to rug and carpet mills has been sharply re- 
stricted. By converting to duck, mills will be able to con- A |] 7 a p H | A H [| | 5 
tinue in operations and will make duck available to the 2 : -S 
civilian market and. will obtain experience in the manu- 
facture of duck that will be of value if their capacity is 
needed to meet increasing defense requirements. 


each 
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circulating ice water 


Convenient to R. R. 


and Bus Stations 


~ 


Moderate Rates 


Victor |. HeNprRIcKs, Manager 
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| A Blunt Discussion of Labor Relations 
C. HONEYCUTT (Continued jrom Page 10) 
x that in addition to the two now existing dominant labor 
GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE (0) | organizations, there seems to be in gestation a third 
ready to be that their policies are 
4 ; y : under question among themselves. 
i 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. There are many independent organizations and millions 
of workers who still believe in the individual freedom of" 
7 General Mill Kepairs each man to bargain for himself. 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles All of these statements lead to one point of interest. 
: The employers of labor in times past committed certain = 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter industrial errors either in ignorance or through indiffer- i 
: ence. They were not satisfactorily corrected in the minds 
a of labor. The workers wanted some relief so they went 
‘S outside and there they met what has become to be known ; 
as organized labor and the so-called labor ‘leader. There | 
7- is no doubt but that as we look back over the field of a 
conflict, some good has been accomplished. But as we > 
= look again, we can see for the permanent future a greater ; 
‘<s number of detrimental things for labor and society as a 
a whole in its philosophy as it is now manifesting itself in : 
ae its plans and program. The divisiveness, the class distinc- 3 
7 4 tion, the class hatred, the political power, the totalitarian y 
Pe aspects and other factors make many students of social 
economics feel that, perhaps the labor movement, as it is® 
ae being conducted today, has lost its original social plans in 
“— the march of time, and the demands of a free democratic 
a society have outgrown it. It may be a factor of regress 
rather than a factor of progress. 
ee aa Employers of labor had their day and in the applica- a 
Om B ee tion of social intelligence to their program, they seem to “4 
ee ; have failed. Then came the labor organizations with their 4 
d | : panaceas and they have had their day and they seem to | 
: : have failed. The evils of one have been acquired by the ‘ 
oe ; : other in a new and an intensified form. Neither side has 3 
made a scientific approach to the subject: Labor relations 
have been studied only partially—economically and po- 
ce : DARY RING TRAVELERS | ' litically—the deep and abiding social implications of a 
a : Made in sizes lor all counts -and kinds of yarns. Co- 1 free Society have seemingly been omitted. 
operate with us In our desire to serve you quickly and 
ae H = efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all ; he employers and employees are now so class con- 
ae | orders and by permitting our representatives to aid and — scious and so hedged about with prejudices and govern- 
advise any spinning ment and extra-judicial regulations that it is impossible 
THE to establish an industrial relations policy observing all of 
the functions necessary for industrial harmony. The 
John E. Humphries Box 843, Greenville, S. C. : 
H John._- H. O'Neill 720, Atanta, Ga. struggle, as it is now being motivated and directed, pre- 
H. Reid Lockman . . Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C : 
sents an impossible solution. 


For Manufacturing Plants 
and Offices 


Tornado Air Raid Sirens 


Industry is expected to make its 
own preparations for inside alarm 
systems. NOW is the time to pro- 
vide this protection. 


For further information, address 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bldg. Allen Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Every one knows and realizes that as time passes by, 
civilization and culture improve the general ethics of so- 
ciety. This is true not because there is an inevitable prog- 
ress, but because there is always in every age or period a 
group of minds that carry the seeds of civilization and 
culture with increments on to the next period. This 
means that the employers of labor have now become more 
social minded and have a greater intelligence regarding 
their social responsibilities. In the whirling dervish of 
technical controls, these social needs cannot be properly 
expressed. They cannot break through the artificial and 
unintelligent barriers with which they are surrounded, 

All of life moves ‘in cycles or pendulum swings. This is 
an undisputed fact, regardless of whether or not it is a 
necessity. The employers of labor had an opportunity to 
control the social cycle of industrial relations and, accord- 
ing to the public, did not do a satisfactory job so in some 
instances it was turned over to the labor leaders and goy- 
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ernment officials, who have had their flashy days of social 
conflict, which instead of outlining a practical plan for 
social industrial relations, have only complicated the 
already serious problems. 

It occurs to us that since the original causes for indus- 
trial unrest are found in the field of management, that 
management should now, in the light of its new informa- 
tion and motivations, be given an opportunity to show 
that it has become sensitive to social demands. The pen- 
dulum should swing back with as few controls as possible 
and management should catch it with the avowed deter- 
mination that it will give to all factors of its industrial 
relations policies a thorough and scientific study employ- 
ing research in whatever field may be necessary, and 
abide by its results. 

Labor leaders cannot solve the problem of industrial 
relations. They do not know the causes or the cures. 
They have devised certain causes and cures which they 
display but they are not the original or basic causes. “No 
hope for peaceful labor relations can be expected from 
labor leaders or labor unions. — 

The final solution of labor problems does, not le in 
legislation or extra-administrative agencies. The solution 
lies in the hearts and minds of people—in education and 
tolerance—a scientific approach to the human as well as 
the economic aspects of the question. The political aspect 
has no place in this subject but it will always be there as 
long as there are politicians and self-seekers. | 

This article has not been written as a chastisement for 
any one. It has tried to be fair and at the same time 
inject into the exposition a reasonable and practical ap- 
proach to the perplexing problems of labor relations. 

Draper Expects Cut in New Loom Output 

Hopedale, Mass.—-Last year, as in each of the three 
preceding years, Draper Corp. wrote down patents by 
$50,000, but while this write-down might be considered 
as part of indicated earnings “it was not so included in 
the calculations,” it is reported in the company’s annual 
statement, which, as noted, disclosed a net profit for $1,- 
777,056. 

In his annual report to stockholders, B, H. Bristow 
Draper, president, said: 

“During the year our various departments were busier 
than ever before in the manufacture of new looms, repairs 
and accessories. Although we anticipate that our repair 
and accessory business will continue in large volume be- 
cause of the tremendous activity of the textile mills, we 
have been told by the Government that our production of 
new complete textile machinery must be curtailed drasti- 

‘cally shortly. In anticipation of this regulation we have 
tor the last year been taking on increasing and ever larger 
amounts of work, both direct and indirect, for the Gov- 
ernment, . 

“In 194-1 we paid $5 a share in dividends. Reservations 
lor taxes amounted to $6.80 a share, compared to $3.75 in 
the previous year. In addition, manufacturing costs, due 
largely to overtime operations, increased materially. 

“On December 19, 1941, the employees were given a 
bonus aggregating approximately $250,000. Former em- 
ployees now in the armed services were included in this 
disbursement.” 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALIES are not just something to be taken for 
granted—wnot any more. 

There are néw developments in the use of alkalies 
that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 
a technical service recognized as outstanding in the field. 

Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on these 
new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 
Write or wire today for full information 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


’ Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET* NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSS CARDER: 
“How about fitting up several! 
machines with the new Fuller 
gript Flat Card Brushes? We 
can put them on ourselves with 
out. sending the brush cores 
away.” 

SUPERINTENDENT: 
“That's a good idea. I’ve heard 
a lot about those brushes.” 


It's as simple as that to start an Order 


ITH FULLERGRIPT you can realize a saving if you buy four pre- 
W formed, spiraled, steel-backed brush strips. These can be 

quickly fastened to your flat-card wood cores by your own 
Maintenance Department. Thousands of flat cards in mills today have 
our durable, all-metal brush construction in use. Progressive mills are 
replacing old tufted constructions with dependable FULLERGRIPT 


— 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
3584A MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN’S / WHAT'S NEW 
SEMI-MONTHLY DIGEST 


MILL EQUIPMENT, 
SUPPLIES, BOOKLETS 


Abraser Vacuum Pickup 


The Taber Instrument Corp., of North 
Tonawanda, N. C., has announced its im- 
proved Abraser Vacuum Pickup, Model 
H\-42, an accessory to the Taber Abraser 


standard method for measuring 


to abrasion of surface. finishes. 


A 


The primary function of the .Vacuum 


Pickup is to prevent accumulation of 


abradings trom interfering with the normal 
wear- action of the Calibrase wheels. Its 
principal application is for the removal of 
abradings that may become imbedded in 
the weave of textile fabrics, also the fine 
powder from certain types of organic coat- 
ings that tend to cling to and build up on 
the tace of the Calibrase wheels. 


The Taber Abrasion Test Equipment and ° 


accessories are fully described in Bulletin 
4012, which will be mailed upon request. 
New Humidifier 
Now available for textile mills, paper 
and printing plants and other industries 
where control of humidity is important in 
manultacturing, or for the storage of hy- 
groscopic materials such as chemicals. 
leather, etc., is a new industrial humidifier 
just announced by E. T. Murphy, vice- 
president’ of Carrier Corp., in charge of 
marketing... 
Available in two capacities, the Carrier 
Industrial Humidifiers will provide 4,800 or 


6,150 cubic feet of humidified air per min- 


ute, and evaporate up to 96 pounds of 


water per hour 


All details are presented in a descriptive 
publication (43G1) recently published by 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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resistance 


New Metallic Feeder Aprons 


Sjostrom Machine Co., of Lawrence, 


Mass., has announced a new patented (U. 
S. Patent No. 2258035), “Knotwood” Me- 
tallic Feed Apron for pickers, dusters, 
blenders, carders, openers, etc. The aprons 
are made of special tough steel strips, link- 
ed together in chain form. 

“Knotwood”. Feeds are furnished plain 
or with spikes for automatic feeds. They 
are light, run clean, are made from special 
steel and have a positive drive. The fact 
that “Knotwood” Feeds cannot slip aids in 
uniiorm feeding of cotton, rayon staple 
fibre, wool, mixtures and other fibrous 
stock. 

One of the chief advantages stressed by 
the manufacturer is that. they are fire- 
proot. Also that they require less power, 
need no attention and. grease or dirt does 
not cling and choke up the spikes. 


The teeth of the special driving sprocket 
enzage the interlocking joints of each me- 
tatlic slat. There is positively no slip and 
the teed apron works very easily. 

Since the introduction of “Knotwood” 
feeders in 1941, Sjostrom Machine Co. re- 


ports hundreds of sales and repeat orders, 
and state that many of the largest mills in 


the South are equipping with these feeders. 


Kk. W. Hollister, of Spartanburg, S. C., is 


the Southern representative for Sjostrom 
Machine Co. 


Hard Sponge Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich announcement that its 


laboratories have completed successful tests 
and are now ready to go into production 
of Ameripol Hard Sponge Rubber comes as 
a real innovation in synthetic rubber man- 
ufacturing. 


All possible uses for this new synthetic 


hard rubber have not yet been explored, 
but among known uses is its suitability on 
specialized insulating and float jobs where 
an oilproof, waterproof and acidproof ma- 
terial is required: Specific data may be se- 
cured by writing direct to the B. F. Good 
rich Co., 1247 South High street, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Testing Company 
Publishes New Book 


The United States Testing Co., Inc., has 
published, and is now. distributing-to its 
chents, a booklet titled ““Testing in Modern 
Industry.”” The booklet features conversion 
tables and specification standards for -tex- 
tiles, chemicals, metals and other materials. 

The Testing Company published its first 
book of tables some forty years ago and 
the many subsequent revised issues speak 
well of the usefulness of such testing tables 
This new issue “Testing in Modern Indus- 
try” with its many new tables clearly 
shows the broadening in scope of the Test- 
ing Company’s work in recent years. 


Foxboro Issues New 
Pressure Recorder Catalog 


The. factual information contained in 
Foxboro’s new Catalog 22-A is arranged so 
as to be of greatest time-saving conveni- 
ence to the reader, in selecting the Pressure 
Recorder best suited to his particular needs. 


CATALOO 


‘The Foxboro line is well illustrated and 
described, covering. instruments for the 
measurement and recording of. industria! 
pressures of all kinds, in ranges from 1 inch 
of water to 20,000 pounds. A complete list 
of standard ranges is given, accompanied 
by full-size reproductions of specimen 
charts. Catalog numbers have. been as- 
signed to instruments of standard design 
and to standard accessory units, to facili- 
tate ordering. 

The Foxboro Co:, Foxboro, Mass.. will 
send copies of the new catalog, 22-A, to 


users of industrial Pressure Recorder. on 


request, 
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Leather Belt Conservation 


Identifving itself with conservation de- 
mands advocated by Government authori- 
essential to success, E. F. 


Tred and Okay Tred Leather Belting, has 


ties as war 


Houghton manufacturers of Vim 
inaugurated a series of informative adver- 
tisements designed to instruct belting main 


tenance men in the hest methods of pro- 


longing belt life. The first advertisement 
in the series appeared recently in trade 
publications, and will continue through 


succeeding months. 

Proceeding on the theory that everything 
the Nation is able to conserve is actually an 
addition to its production, advertisements 
key-note the fact that preventable wear, 
like waste, is the arch enemy of production 
and an unpardonable sin in days such as 
these. They give many concrete suggestions 
for prevention of wear, power transmission 
cost reduction and.down-time curtailment. 

Reason for the great need of corrett in- 
stallation of belts is explained and many 
practical suggestions offered. Other subjects 
covered include pivoted motor-bases, ten- 
sion, pulleys, cementing, dressing, slippage, 
repairs and storage. 

Supplementing the advertisements E. F. 
Houghton & Co. has published an illustrat- 
booklet “How Make Your 
Belts Last Longer,” summarizing the infor- 


ed entitled to 
mation contained in the complete series of 
advertisements. It is couched in non-tech- 
nical language and contains reference data 
It is believed that the book- 
let will prove of great value to belt main- 


and tormulae 


tenance men tor reference purposes. A. copy 
will be 


quest: 


forwarded without charge on re- 


aprons to us for repair. 


your satistaction, 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 
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either replaced or repaired now. Copper 
rivets, burrs, steel spikes and pins are 
harder to get each week, so telephone, 
wire or write us your needs. Ship your 
Our 
“Better Built Picker Aprons’ guarantees 


.L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc. 


Phone L. D. 2! 


Changing Over Quickly 
To Various War Needs 


A very large and complete broadside and 
wall hanger combined has just been issued 


by the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., general of- 


hces and plant, 2100 W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., in which are attractively 


Allegheny Ave., 


illustrated all the important harness equip- 
ment needed in weaving war materials. 


A complete list of most of the textiles. 


being used for war purposes ts also given, 
many of which are illustrated. 

This huge contribution to help thé mills 
in their needs of the day has been gotten 
up In patriotic style in red, white and blue. 

It is so designed to permit its being hung 
up on the wall for quick reference. 

The complete line of heddles (suitable 


for each of the various fabrics to be wo- 


-ven) is illustrated, as well as frames. selv- 


age harness, reeds, combs, shuttles and ac- 
cessories. 

The Steel Heddle send a to 
any one writing them on their mill's letter- 
head. 


will copy 


Price and Priority 


Index Available 


Official texts of over 600 OPA and WPB 
price schedules, limitation orders, allocation 
rulings, preference rating, amendments and 
interpretations have just been made avail- 
able by the New York Journal of Com 
merce for distribution among the nation’s 
merchants and manufacturers. A Price and 
Priority Index of all existing government 
regulations covering a wide product range 
from acetone to zinc has been compiled for 
handy reference purposes 


OPA price schedules were Inaugurated in 


the machine tool industry over a year ago 


MOtTLO, 


PICKER APRONS and Kebuili 


We suggest that you have your aprons 


and are now in effect on well over a hun- 
flow of materials came along shortly after 


dred products. orders regulating the 
ward and remain in effect despite the abol- 
ishing of the OPM. 
stricting the output of manufactured goods 


Limitation orders re 
were first applied on motor trucks in Au- 
last 
time economy hit its peak in mid-February 


gust of year. Adjustment to a war 
when as many as 18 different orders were 
issued by the various government agencies 
on a single business day. 

Individual texts as published in the col- 
umns of the Journal of Commerce are still 
available in single copies or bulk quantities. 
had 
New 
York Journal of Commerce at 63 Park 
Row, New York. 


Copies of the complete index may be 
without charge by addressing. the 


“How To Run a Lathe” 


their lathe operators’ handbook for defense 
the South Bend. Lathe 
Works has just issued the 41st edition of 
this popular book, “How To Run a Lathe.” 


To further increase the effectiveness « 


training purposes, 


A number of changes in text material and 
illustrations have been made since the pre 
vious edition was printed in 1941 

This book contains the latest information 
on the operation and care of metal work- 
lathes. such subjects as the 
operation of the lathe units, grinding cutter 


ing Covers 
bits, making accurate measurements, plain 
turning, chuck work, taper turning, boring, 


drilling, reaming, tapping, cutting 


tables, 
clearly and concisely, it is 


SCTCW 
Written 


widely used as 


threads, _reterence CLC; 
a shep text in schools and apprentice train 
ing courses. This edition contains 128 pages 


and over 365 illustrations 
Sc postpaid. Write 
to South Bend Lathe Works, Department 


T-3, South Bend, Ind. 


54ax8 inches, 


Copies are available for 2 
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| For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service , 
4 Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile " 
v equibment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
F are frequently in urgent need of pr etas ees service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
= of real value to our subscribers. 5 
ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 8 
Warchouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. ! “a 
Mer. Sou, Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur. Ga 
Phone Dearborn 6267: G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Greenville S. oe _CHARLOT re LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. Me- 
Phone 1610; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Kenna, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Beattie, Box 82, Greenville, 5. ce ie 
Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New © Harkey, Supt., Charlotte, N. C. ' 
‘leans » Mag in 5859. ‘are ses ; 
a CIBA CO.. Inc... Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 
AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, Sou. The Akron 
Belting Co., 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co.., CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, a 
406 S 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, ry 


Concord, N. ¢.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 

ALLEN CO.., 440 River hKoad, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: E. ‘Spartanburg, Estes, Box 825, Phone 469. LaGrange, 
Wooten, Fort Mill, Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, 5 «HE Oe Stocks carried at i 
New York City, Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bro- 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, E. H. kerage Co., Greenville, S. C. Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. gend =—s Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial. “hemi 
Gt ee OE Ala.; Jack B: Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- #!8. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. : 


“eo Bae B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. ‘OC MACHINE ,OUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. | 
Youngehild: 10 South St. Mobile. Ala. 
‘OLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO:, Providence, Rt. 1. Sou. Plants, Char- COVE MFG. CO., R. D.; Newnan, Ga 
ie lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. : CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery age New = ork City. & 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White, Mgr.; Corn = 
be AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
_ Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
= ARKANSAS CO.. Inc.. P. 0. Box 210, Newark. N. J. Sou. Repr.: Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga,, C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Prod- 
fs ; Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. . ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R 


Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industria! Div., Textile Products Section, L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
Kades Tae ee 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S.C. J. V. CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Wood- 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Chester L. Eddy, ward, Tel. 8886: Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 908-9004 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and ~ age be 9 Charlotte. N. C., office; Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 
) 0 yreenv *K, f 
CUTLER, ROGER W., i41 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood. 
ce é side Blidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
ASHWORTH  BROS., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- ring St., N. de Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 13386 East Morehead St., 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: hockate i N.C : Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas = DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jolin E. 
ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. 0. 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
AUFFMORDT. & CO., C. A.. 468 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. 

RKep.: George B. Wilkinson, 6183 Johnston Bldg.., ‘Charlotte, DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.., button. 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 

N S. C.: J. 0. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 

BAHNSON CO.. THE. Winston-Salem. N. C. lorgan, P. O Box 846, Greenville, S. ( j..O. Cole, I Box 846 


Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- Ga. Sou, Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 

tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenvitie, Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill 

Supply Co., N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 

BARBER-COL, es ba CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 81 W. MeBee Ave.., Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. .N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. 10 High St. Bodon, Mane, COMM. C., Raleigh, Texarkana, Ark... Columba 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 

BAY S1 ATE TEX specs CO.. 220 piggy Ber Fall River, Mass. N. 3 Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91. Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary, Box 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 344, Hillsboro, N.C... Phone 127-B. 436. Atlanta. Ga.: Snencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldz.. Chat 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485. Tampa, Fla.; 0. L. Carter, 


D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C, 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S.C. New England Sales Rep.; Herbert 
Juern A. Derry, 94 Howard St.. Melrose. Mass. 

BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W..C. 3 
Hames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph : DRAP tanbore ge? W are: 
Gossett, William J, Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150, houses. Spartanburg 

iNiam yore, 15 Augusta cenviil Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St... Eliz- 

abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. DU PONT DE NEMON 
Mer.. H. L. Siever, Charlotte. N. C.. Reps.: W. B. Ubler. Spartanbure. Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. 

Younes, Charlotte: John TaGranss Ca. Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, 


Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 

er ADLEY FLYER & REPATIR.CO.,. 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, Warehouses, 414 S$. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: C. H. As 
N, H. B. Constable. J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. I.. FE. Green, M. D. 
ae WERTON, FE. H., 1019 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 


Office: J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1935 Jefferson Standard 
BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou... Repr.: John Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: John I.. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 


Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. Bide. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. 
BROWN CO.. THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rens.: Greenville, _¢:*,;,©- Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.; 


aA 


7 S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga... Belton C. Plow- J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 

of den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc., F. t.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
4% tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga. Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar- Dept. Main Office. Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
a tanburge, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical 

BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. Man; Fenn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 Church St.; N. P. Arnold, 


2286 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO.. Chattanooga. Tenn. C. A. 856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga.. Salesman; O. G. McCullers, Mce- 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. MeCarty. T. A. Mar Daniel Heights Apt.. Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga, 


Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville. S. C. 
Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain. 845 S. 41st St.. Birmingham. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, 
LMMONS LOOM HARNFESS CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. PI: 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. Hartaville: EMM HAR Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 


W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C.. George Field, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R._D. Hughes Sales. Co., Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2028. Tel. 


2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex... Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. 8-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Aet.. P. 0. Box 1982. Phone 
(including Canada), C. FB. Herrick. 44 Franklin St... Providence, R. I.: Main 2648, Atlanta. Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. P. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


- 


and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. 
FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 
Repr.: Wm. F. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
Sou. Reps.: John E. 


and V. G. Brookshire. 


Mass. Sou. 
od 


CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg., ‘Charlotte, 
R. C, Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., LUBRIILATE DIV., 
St., Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. L. Day, 631 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta,.Ga. Sou. 
Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Bux 839. Norfolk, Va.; Tide 
water Supply Co., Roanoke, Va.: Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 212, 
Asheville, N. C.; Tidewater Supply Co., Columbia, S. C.; Chears Co., 
631 Page St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N, Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 2220 First Ave. South, Birmingham, 
408 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Turner Supply 
Ala.: Kennedy & Bowden 

Nashville, Tenn. 


222 Summer St., 
Lancaster, 676 S. Church St.., 


Boston, 
Spartanburg, 


129 Lockwood 
Lafayette Ave., 


Pep ‘Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Tenn.: Noland Co., 115 Market St., 
Co.. St. Louis and Commerce Sts. 


Machine Co., 184 Third Ave., North, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO., 
Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


Sou. Plants. Southern 
: Central Franklin Process Co., 


Greenville. 


FUL ae ois LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char 
lotte, N. ¢ . O. Fulbright. 

FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 

GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.;: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. 


Sales Mer. 
H. 


Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C. 


G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 6383 Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Combustion 
Engineer, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St... New York id Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte, 
Stigen, Mer. 

GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678, 
Geo. A. MecFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA,, Pittsburgh, Pa.. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, .Jr., 

eee S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
C sarlotte,. N. C.; P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.:; Toledo, 

H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga., J.C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. ¢ Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 


Fritz Lweilfel, 
tatives. 
H & P 
Textile 
Works, 
HART 


Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, iy and service represen- 


SPOOL, & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5125-5126; Columbus Iron 
Columbus, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., Tel. 7-4729. 


PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, S.C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
C, and §S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F., 240 W 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. 
C. Sou. Reps.: C, L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul 
Hansen, 414 N, Sheppard St., Richmond, 
Main St.. Hig rh roint, N. C.::.C. G. 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. 
I880 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. 
Tenn.: W. Byrnes, 


Distributors: 


Broadway, 
Spartanburg, 


Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
Morehead St.. 
St.. Baltimore. 


Schwover, 507 N. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St.. 
O. Box 263, Griffin, Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 808 Hillcrest 
C. Shi idden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.: F. P. Hunt, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Iseuberg, Lub. Engi- 
necr, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


HOWARD BROS CO.., 
Forsyth St., 
Reps.: Russell 
Fioyd Childs, 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO.. Bessemer City, N.C. 


OBS MFG. CO.. THE E. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Executive, 

Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen- 
moe P. O. Box 188, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. ©. Box 480. Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mer.. H. MceM. Bush, 
- 701 Simpson St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfe. Corp... Box 544, Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char- 
latte Supply Co.., Charlotte N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander- 
son. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanbure, S. C. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. G reenville, 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
Box 2084, Phone 3-8692, 


and Plant, 244 
Agent: S. W. 
Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Carl M. Moore, 833 


Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office 
Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 

A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5, 
244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: 


S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 

Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Charlotte, 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. 
Bldg., Greenville, S$. C.; Claude B. 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. 
ville, S. C.:; Luke J. Castile, 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 


Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 


Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Sou. Reps.: C. C, Switzer, Green- 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Birmingham, Ala. 

KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. 0. Box 244, Greer, § 

LAUREL SOAP MPG, CO., Inc., E. Tioga St., la, 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, nm. Cit WR 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Ss. C, 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New 


England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 
J. 


St., Newark, N. <« 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laure! St., 

Hollister, P. O. Box 721, 

Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., 


Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. 


Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
cluding Canada), C. es. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 
Furopean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. 
201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth 
201 W. First St., Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
Kk. B. Murdoch, Harry L.. Shinn, J.. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard aint Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefférson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr.., 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


2106 
(in- 


DYE 
Chase, Res. 
Mackenzie, Asst. to 


854 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. Lc. Rou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
Pr. O. Box Gastonia, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte ee, 4 Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 


Industrial Supply 


Inc.. Clinton, S. C. “a G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Gs : 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. Charlotte, RE 
Spartanbure. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, .Mass. Sou, Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 
Box S841. Greenville. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford. Conn. 

NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Rox 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


OLD DOMINION ie CO., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. woe 


4 


Factories at Lynchburg, 


Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 KE. 8rd St.. Charlotte. : CH 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 

PABST SALES CO,, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville. S. C.. P. 0. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co... Greenville. S. C. 

ARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte. 

C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. G lenn M:. Anderson, 


Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Gree nsboro, 
Montgomery Blde.. Spartanburg, 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Guy L. Morrison, 902 
H. Nelson, Charlotte. N. C. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.. High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT 


PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. , 

PROCTOR & SC Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bide. Gastonia, N. C 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

RHOADS & SONS. J. E.. 85 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. 
Keps.: L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Rosiyn Road, Winston Salem. N. C.: J..W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. 0. Rox 687. Syla- 
enuga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta 
Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St., S.W.. Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


a 

ia 


ain 


€ 


- 


+ 

+ 

‘e 

4, 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul- TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Gastonia, N. C. 
ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 7 
Sou. Office. 1109 Indepe ndence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3201. TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Eaddy, 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 5¢¢- and Treas. 
> Atw 2619. 

TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 

TODD-KEESEE BELTING & SUPPLY CO., 1301 E. Ozark St., Gas- 
ROY, & SON B. Worcester. Mase. Sou. Office, Box 1043, Green- tonia, N.C. | 
7, ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi upply Co., , 4 
4 #reensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile | TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 4 
Supply Co,, Dallas, Tex. Us BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green. a 
i. SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Yille, S ohnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps owell Holt, 208 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, NC. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; ohnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
7 Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; _ C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City, . . 
‘ Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. — Ne 

UNITED LABORATORIES, Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
| SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Dist. Supervisor: Harry H. Phillips, P. 0. Box $08, Tryon, N. C. “a 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. Cleveland, Sou. Textile Sales Dept. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Factory and Main Offces: 
Su E. East. 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 158 BE. Main ville, S.C. on h 26. Ai 
ville ou. Factory Keps.: "almer, P ox 626 nderson 
Wm, H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St. Atlanta, Daimer. PO, Box 1123. Spartanburg, S. C.; C. L. Park 
q phe Pelham Road, N. ~~ Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St., 
@ 1G CG synchburg, Va.; T. C oggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Apt. No. 3. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Charlotte, N. C.; L. M. Hardy, 1862 S.W. 24th St., Miami, Fla.; Edw. 
Y- SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St.. At J. McMahon, 1516-18 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Sou. Distributors . 


Charlotte, N.C: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial Matetial Co, Inc., 280 S. sist St.; Decatur: John D. Wyker & Son: 
8 P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, a a Montgomery : Bear Lumber Co., 400 Lee st. Georgia- ‘Atlanta: Camp- 
"s m3 Newsom. Tifton. Ga.: W: 1. C richton. Jackson, Miss.: 0. bell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.: Macon: Jarrett Paint & Glass 
Holt. Raleigh. N. C.: CC. Nix. Charlotte. N. C.: L. E. Diltz. hates. Co., 655-657 Poplar St.: Savannah: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.: 


so 


iar Thomaston: Alvah J. Nelson Lumber Co, Louisiana—-Baton Rouge: 

+ G. C. Kimbrough, Knox Service Sales Co., P. O. Box 58; New Orleans: Service Sales Co., 115 
Chartres St. North Carolina—Asheville: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. 
STOSTROM MAC Mass. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.; Burlington: Newlin Hardware Co., Inc., 
PO. MACHINE CO... Law S. Main St.; Charlotte: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 112 W. 5th St.; 
ear , uc > Street-Vick Paint & Wall Paper Co., 205 E. Commerce St.: Mt. Airy: 
W. E. Merritt Co.; Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 519 W. 
en. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc.. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 North St.; Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co., 219 W.. 5th St. South Caro- | 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., Atlantic Paint Co., 20 meeting St; Greenvilte:, 
ce 1000 W. Morehead Si, Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 George Ross Lumber Co., Rhett St. at Wardlaw; Spartanburg: Mont- ; a 
Toa Rhett St., Greenville, §. C.; South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., %9™ery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main St. Tennessee—Knoxville: Chap- , 
je Greensboro. N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- man Paint & Wall Paper Store, 214 S. Gay St.:. Memphis: Binswanger ) 
a nal Storage Corp. 817 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer & Co., Inc., 645-655 Union Ave.; Nashville: Phillips & Quarles Hard- Be 
ey Co. 102 Boush St.. Norfolk. Va . ware Co., 409 Broadway. Texas—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper . 
a % ore Aten: Co., Inc., 548 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck, 804 N. Cha- 
ae SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. parral St.: Dallas: Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay Sts. : 


anches: 212 S. Tryon St.. C N ¢. 0 Fort Worth: Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., 24145 W. 7th St.; Houston: ad 
cy Fred G. DeYoe, 8001 Bagby St.: Lubbock : Graham's Paint & Paper 


Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, 


UPCHURCH: & SONS, Ine., C. L., Athens, Ga. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 


pores Offices, Lafayette Bldg.., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J.. P. 612 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R.-E. Lowes, 8704 Star-— 3508 isth St., Newsom-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.; san Antonio: 

Bin mount‘ Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, Roemer,” 112-114 Main Ave.; Waco: Wm, Cameron & Co., Inc. Vir 

bee NF. Atlanta. Ga. ginia—-Lynchburg: D. A. Hines Co., Inc,, 814-816 12th St.; Norfolk: 

ae : The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1041; Richmond: Bullington Paint 

Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Roanoke Paint & Glass Co.: 
PRODUCTS CO... Hartevilie, ©. Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & Co., Inc., 81 S. Braddock St. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. BING TRAVELER Co. 
159 orn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Sam . SOUTHERN STANDARD ! MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Reps. William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- ba 
oe Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. ville, .: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 

es STALEY MFG. CO., A. E. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 

Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph Jr., Southeastern Mer.; 

cs A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 

Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and tke F. 

A. Mitchell,, Montgomery mide. partanbureg, a C.; W. T. Wy 1008 Norris Bid G Stribli 

oO Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, . Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 ynne; I Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J, + SUTIDUNE. 


c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
ag Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office 
Se Douglas, 707-Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; and Steck Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave.. P. 0. Box 842. Gastonia. N. 
ih M. A. Hawkins, ne General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J., New '. Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
ne Orleans, La.; H. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries ave NF. Atlanta. Ga. 

i St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atianta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West ented ‘ 

Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San WAK. Inc. lotte. N 

a Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 

4 STEEL HEDDLE MG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle | WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 


ony Ave. : Pa. Greensb Offic Saat ldg.. 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.; 
1899. Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 
Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales , 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box WARWICK adage CO.. W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
1496. Atlanta. Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mer.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: ‘ory at Rock Hill, S.C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling- 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of haa N. C.: Henry Pa Ini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Avenue.. Box 568, Greenville, Searcy, IIT, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 
S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc.. 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. Wilson, 810 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Ira 1. Griffin, Mer. T. C. WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Davis: W. N., Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S, C.: E. D.. Estes, Ridg.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1817 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Healey Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.; 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, |. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitineville. M: 
D. J. Quillen, P. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C, Mass. Sou. 


ep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2824. 
~ STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. WILLIAMS BANDING MILL, P. 0. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 
_ TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and . WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
z gr. J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
r TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk. Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte. N.: C.. 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al covering South and N. C, 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.; WILLIAMS NDING 
D. L. Keys. Richmond. Va.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va.: F. M. Ed ELLTAMS BANDING ‘MILE, 'P. 0. "Box 118. Gastonia, 'N. C. 
= wards, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. T. 
J N. C.: H. L. Maritow, B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador. Charlotte, N.C.: 
q J. S. Leonard. Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, 802 N, Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Box 102, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. Lenoir City, Tenn. : 
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TIME, always valuable, is now more 
: precious than ever. Save time by stay- 


ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
4 location is right where it’s most con- 
venient for business or pleasure. 


— Rooms with private bath 
: Single from $3.30 


Double from $4.95 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
@ 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
e@ 8. & 0. Motor Coaches stop at our door 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


“4 BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Under KNOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


-..-Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


use less water and 


seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 
giving service in all 


partsof the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


oO 


LARGEST RING-MAKING. 


The World is Waiting 


The fate of the entire world now rests 
squarely upon American man power and 
American productionefficiency. From our 
specialized point of view, we know that 
one quick, sure way for mills to add pro- 
duction is to replace worn rings on spin- 
ning frames and twisters with DIAMOND 
FINISH designs that give 10% increase 
in average cases, and on some operations 
boost production 25%, 50% and even 
more. Rely upon the World’s Largest 
Ring-making Plant for competent coun- 
sel, swift service. 


SPINNING 


We Make All Types 


WHITINSVILLE 


RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK. 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


Southern Representative 


Samples On Request 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
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America’s great Textile Industry is ready to 


tion for the country’s armed forces and mil- 
lions of civilians. The Warwick Chemical 


serve! Ready to provide clothes and protec- 


af 


Company with its many specialized products 


and new developments, its skilled technicians 


and research facilities is doing its part . 
that there shall be no night! 


WEST WARWICK, R.1.* ROCK HILL, S.C. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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